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OBSERVE the conservation rules when gathering Christmas greens from 
the woods. Do not destroy rare plants. 

DIG AS many parsnips and oyster plants as may be required for Winter 
use. The rest will keep perfectly in the ground until Spring. 

POT ANY newly-rooted cuttings in small pots in ordinary soil. Feeding 
should be delayed until after they have established themselves. 

WINTER covering material may be applied to the perennial border, the 
rose gardens and bulb plantings as soon as the ground is frozen hard. 

NEWLY-planted trees, those injured by high winds or subject to rodent 
attack can be protected by wrapping the main stems with paper or 
burlap. 

SWOLLEN sections caused by insects in the stems of raspberries should 
be cut and burned. All old canes which fruited this past Summer 
should be cut away. 

INSECT pests of house plants can sometimes hitch-hike their way into 
the window garden on fresh cut flowers. Therefore, such flowers 
should not be placed near potted plants. 

HOLLYHOCKS and foxgloves often are smothered during the Winter 
if given a heavy covering. In most gardens, little or no covering is 
required to bring them safely through the cold weather. 

AVOID spraying evergreens with oily materials in Autumn or during 
the Winter and thus reduce the possibility of spray injury. Early 
Spring, after the passing of very cold weather, is a much safer and 
fully as effective a time for the job. 

LACK of commercial Christmas trees and greens can often be made up 
for in part by cutting from ornamental plantings. Care should be 
taken, however, not to permanently disfigure garden plants for the 
sake of indoor decorations of a few days’ duration. 

DECIDUOUS shrubs are often protected against snow breakage by 
tying them in corn shock fashion. When following this practice it 
should be remembered that the pruning off of any protruding stems 
for neatness sake may rob the plants of blooms next Spring. 

WHEN forcing daffodils in bowls filled with pebbles or fiber, make sure 
that the water level is below the bases of the bulbs. If a constant, but 
not too ample, water supply is maintained, the bulbs will send roots 
down to take up all of the moisture that they require. 

ACCORDING to tradition, pruning can be done any time that the tools 
are sharp. However, delaying the making of large cuts until late Winter 
or early Spring will shorten the time of waiting for the resumption of 
growth and the beginning of healing. Spring-made cuts heal fastest. 

THIS is a good time to look over the labels on trees and shrubs to make 
certain that all are firmly in place. In addition to labels on the plants, 
the identity of individual plants in extensive collections should be re- 
corded in chart or notebook form in case the labels get lost from the 
plants. 

ANY ODD lots of left-over ground limestone can best be disposed of by 
liberally liming the asparagus and rhubarb beds. Asparagus in sour 
soil areas needs more liming than is generally supposed, not so much 
to change the acid reaction of the soil, as to supply calcium and 
magnesium. 

TOP PRUNING of lilacs will do little to check growth in height or 
improve the natural appearance of the bushes. Old, leggy stems should 
be removed near ground level and some—but, perhaps, not all— 
sucker growths should be left on the plant to act as replacement for 
the removed branches. 

IN SPITE of all of the frequently heard recommendations for fire- 
proofing Christmas trees and evergreen branches with various chemi 
cals, one of the best methods seems to be keeping their bases in con- 
tainers of water and keeping those containers full of water all of the 
time the cut material is on display. 

MANY kinds of deciduous shrubs can be increased from hardwood cut- 
tings handled in the same manner as that suggested by nearly every 
gardening book for grape propagation. The important point to keep 
in mind at this season is that the one-year shoots from which the cut- 
tings are to be made should be gathered before they are injured by 
cold weather. 
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IRS of one kind or another have come to be considered the best evergreens 

for use as Christmas trees. In addition to symmetry and well-spaced whorls 
of horizontal branches, firs have the added advantage of being very slow to drop 
their leaves upon drying. This illustration of Abies homolepis is reproduced 
from a photograph taken some years ago at Bristol Neck, Rhode Island. 
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THE GARDENER’S STAKE IN PEACE 


this Christmas will be for peace. What most folks want 

and, we trust, are intent upon getting is peace that will 
endure for centuries. Among the searchers for peace on all the 
earth, gardeners fittingly take their places. 

Achieving such an ideal calls for work, for compromise and 
general good will on the part of gardeners. As a matter of fact, 
we gardeners were not idle in this direction in the fateful period 
between the two world wars. Evidence of this is to be seen in 
the International Peace Garden established some years ago by 
interested groups in the United States and Canada. This garden 
occupies more than 2000 acres on both sides of the international 
boundary between the state of North Dakota and the province 
of Manitoba. It is located atop the Turtle Mountains within a 
very few miles of the exact center of the North American conti- 
nent. A soil adapted to gardening, together with all manner of 
wildlife in woods and lakes, makes this not only a sentimental 
but a sensible project. 

The name “International Peace Garden’”’ is not an idle one. 
As long ago as 1936, a Canadian journalist reported that: A 
cairn had been erected on which is inscribed on a bronze plate 
“To God in His Glory, we two nations pledge ourselves that 
so long as men shall live we will not take up arms against each 
other,’’ and it should be mentioned as one of the most encour- 
aging signs of popular interest that on one occasion more than 
50,000 people congregated at this site and dedicated this shrine 
to international peace. 

This great project had its inception in the mind of one peace- 
loving gardener — Henry J. Moore of Toronto. Mr. Moore 
proposed that as individuals, as well as 
nations, we promote the great cause of ve 
peace. It is pleasant during this Christ- 
mas season to be told that the out- -~< 
growth of Mr. Moore’s idea is still 
actively developing. The most recent 
announcement is that the International 
Peace Garden is going to be called to 
the attention of the school children of 
the two countries, and their aid in its 
support sought. 

This garden on our international 
boundary is evidence of the will of the 
people of two great countries to live 
and work together. It is a modern in- 
stance of the truly international back- 
ground of gardening, even though the 
great bulk of the world has yet to be 


| a great yearning of all right-thinking people everywhere 






won over to full gardening co-operation. The plants themselves 
supply the proof of the world-wide aspects of gardening. A 
census of almost any garden will reveal a diversity of origins for 
even the most ordinary assemblage of plants. Such a poll will 
reveal lilacs from southern Europe, annuals from Latin America, 
evergreens from Asia, gladioli from South Africa and numerous 
other plants from here, there and nearly everywhere, not for- 
getting the ones that are native to our own soil. 

These plants were not gathered from scattered wild locations 
and made available to garden makers everywhere by travelers 
and adventurers of any one nationality. The garden improve- 
ments upon those wild forms were not developed within the 
borders of any one country. It is a rare plant, indeed, that has 
not been passed from hand to hand across political boundaries 
to the improvement of gardening everywhere. 

Consider the vicissitudes by which the garden derivatives of 
some of our own American wild plants achieved cultural ac- 
claim. With some of them, it remained for gardeners abroad to 
recognize their cultural possibilities and to select better forms: 
forms which were later sent back here for us to enjoy. Such, in 
brief, has been the garden history of American species of aster, 
and of penstemon. Also, the rhododendrons of our eastern sea- 
board have, in part, undergone similar handling on their way 
to garden popularity in their native country. 

Whenever man has moved about, he has carried plants with 
him. Unfortunately, too, the plants have often carried along 
their enemies to plague them in their new homes. All of which, 
in addition to commercial complications, has in later days re- 
stricted international handing back and forth of garden materials. 
This has, in some ways, caused us to 
turn our horticultural attention in upon 
ourselves as regards the immediate 
sources of the plants we buy. However, 
the native homes of our garden mate- 
rials are found in all parts of the world. 
Your gardener who knows and cher- 
ishes his plants thinks in world terms. 

Very often, too, the gardener grows 
his plants by methods modified from 
techniques that were well defined in the 
days when this country was still un- 
broken forest and plain. Much in the 
same traditions are the designs and pat- 
terns of arrangement which the home 
gardener uses to spread his garden plants 
over the area in which he gardens. 
Gardens, as we know them, are the 





product of a mixed cultural heritage. 
During the years when American garden- 
ing has been coming of age, the art has not 
stood still in other parts of the world. Nor 
will continued advance in gardening mat- 
ters be an exclusively American affair. 
Therefore, in the dreamed-of period of 
peace ahead, gardeners have a right to ex- 
pect to participate in the knowledge of new 
discoveries no matter where made and to 
look forward to sharing their ideas with 
others in distant lands. 

It may not be that consumers’ supplies 
of plant materials will need to be traded 
among distant lands, or that they can be. 
In fact, exchange of some kinds of plants 
may be less active than before. Whether or 
not they are, probably will not matter 
much as far as the home gardener will be 
concerned. A much more important ex- 
pectation for his betterment would seem 
to be the free circulation of ideas and dis- 
coveries. The setting up of means of mak- 
ing garden information and lore available 
to everyone everywhere would be no mean 
service to the cause of peace. It would bea 
return to a wide realization that gardening 
draws on the whole world for its plants 
and its know-how. 

Thus, the general desire for peace can 
have particular meaning for those of us 
who turn to plants for an avocation. The 
various phases of the gardener’s stake in 
peace are something to think about at this 
season when one of the greatest symbolic 
uses of plant material —- Christmas trees 
and greens—is going up to keep a Christ- 
mas that cannot be merry, even though it 
should be a confident one. 


Royal Oak’s Memorial Trees 
OYAL OAK, Mich., is one of the first 


communities to decide upon tree 
plantings as war memorials. One area for 
raising such trees will be under the direc- 
tion of Ray W. Labbitt, chairman of the 
civic affairs committee. A dedication 
of the trees that will honor more 
than 3,300 service men and women 
from the community was held Octo- 
ber 29. 
Varieties have been selected that 
will form permanent plantings at 
different points in the development 
of postwar city landscaping. The list 
of 10,000 young specimens includes 
tulip trees, American elms, ponde- 
rosa, red and white pines and white 
spruce. 


Coming Rose Meeting 


JOINT meeting of the New 
England Rose Society and the 
New England members of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society is to be held in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1945. The meeting is 


Mexican Expedition Planned 


J. ALEXANDER of the New York 
Botanical Garden is leaving this 
month with Thomas MacDougall to spend 
six months exploring little known parts 
of southern Mexico for botanical and hor- 
ticultural material. Mr. Alexander and 
Mr. MacDougall will do their travelling 
from three main centers: Mexico City, 
Oaxaca and Tehuantepec. Around Mexico 
City they will explore the slopes of the 
two famous volcanoes, Ixtaccihuatl and 
Popocatepetl, and the nearby Malintzin. 
Specimens for the Botanical Garden’s 
herbarium, as well as seeds, bulbs, tubers 
and rhizomes for garden culture, will be 
collected. 


The Rose Society Awards 


T IS announced by the American Rose 

Society that the Gertrude Hubbard gold 
medal for 1944 has been awarded to the 
rose, Charlotte Armstrong, originated by 
Dr. W. E. Lammerts and introduced by the 
Armstrong Nurseries of Ontario, Cal. This 
medal is given once in five years to the best 
American Rose disseminated within that 
period. 

The David Fuerstenberg prize has been 
awarded to the variety, Mary Margaret 
McBride, as the best American rose intro- 
duced within the preceding three years. 
This was one of the last roses originated by 
the late Dr. J. H. Nicolas and was intro- 
duced by the Jackson & Perkins Co. of 
Newark, N. Y., after his death. 

The John Cook gold medal has been 
awarded to the variety, Brandywine, the 
most promising new American rose for 
greenhouse culture. Originated by J. H. 
Thompson's Sons, Kennett Square, Pa., 
it is being introduced by the Jackson & 
Perkins Co. and the Conard-Pyle Co. of 
West Grove, Pa. While especially adapted 
for growing under glass, Brandywine has 
proved worth while as a garden rose in 





planned to last all day. The pubfic oF ee 


is to be invited to both the morning 
and afternoon sessions. 


Charlotte Armstrong, named as the best new rose 


originated in the last five years. 
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many localities. The buds are long and buff 
yellow in color, the fully open blooms 
being light yellow and fragrant. 


Easily Propagated Echeveria 


CHEVERIA nodulosa is attractive, 

with grey-green leaves edged and 
striped with maroon. The young stems are 
light wine red and the plant grows in the 
form of a little tree. 

The foliage is dull, smooth and fasci- 
nating in color and texture. This succulent 
looks well in a rose-purple pottery jar, just 
the color of the young stems. 

The leaves make young plants if laid on 
the soil and left alone. Growth may be 
slow, but it is fun to watch them throw 
out red hair like root-threads, and, later, a 
little bunch of leaves from the stem end of 
the leaf. 

A soil made up of one part sand, two 
parts loam, and three parts leaf mold seems 
to suit most of these little window plants, 
and they like the morning sun. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Evergreens Show Browning 


E browning or rusting of evergreens, 

especially arborvite and pine, is a nat- 

ural occurrence. It isnature’s way of prun- 
ing these trees. 

In the early Fall the amount of brown- 
ing may vary considerably in different 
years. Although Fall browning is particu- 
larly noticeable on arborvitz, it may also 
be observed on pines, spruces, firs, and 
other conifers in the form of browning and 
shedding of the three- and four-year old 
needles. Occasionally the two-year-old 
needles fall, but this may be due to some 
organic agency or adverse weather condi- 
tions. Undoubtedly, extended periods of 
hot, dry weather, such as prevailed this 
past season, contribute to this condition. 

Browning of evergreens may occur in 
the early Spring and again in the 
Summer, and in such cases several 
factors may be involved some of 
which require care to prevent serious 
injury. If browning occurs in late 
February and early April, it may be 
attributed to a drying out while the 
soil is still frozen. 

Summer browning of evergreens 
is most commonly caused by insects, 
with the spruce mite as the chief 
source of trouble, especially during 
hot, dry weather. This insect at- 
tacks other types of evergreens as 
well as the spruce and can be detected 
upon close examination as tiny red- 
dish creatures crawhing about the 
trees. Dusting sulfur gives good con- 
trol. Summer browning may also be 
due to scale insects, root weevils, 
spruce gall aphids, unfavorable or 
poorly drained planting sites, hot, 
dry weather, or the failure of newly- 
transplanted trees to become estab- 
lished. 
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Amaryllis Culture for Amateurs — 


Experts have developed methods by 
which to make success more certain 


HE amaryllis is one of the most satis- 

factory of house plants, easily grown 
and very handsome. Good foliage devel- 
opment is, however, one of the essential 
factors that makes for flowering and it is 
because the mild climate of Florida and 
Southern California permits their being 
grown as a field crop, that we are able to 
purchase such ground bulbs at so reason- 
able a cost. 

The early European growers had to rely 
on pot culture under glass, keeping their 
seedlings growing continuously until they 
flowered. They could not, therefore, raise 
seedlings by the million, so they grew only 
the choicest of crossbreds, naming the finest 
which necessarily were costly, because off- 
sets were few and it was not known that 
the bulbs could be multiplied by division, 
as is now generally practiced for the in- 
crease of choice forms. 

Yet even with climatic conditions in 
their favor, commercial growers of these 
bulbs do not largely offer select propa- 
gated types, it being easier and much more 
speedy to save seed either from selected 
types or from the run of the field and pro- 
duce bulbs of blooming size in two or 
three years, giant examples mostly being 
three years old. 

Every bulb one buys above one and one- 
half inch diameter is practically certain to 
contain one embryo flower bud and larger 
sizes may have two or three sufficiently 
advanced to bloom if handled right. 
Amaryllis bulbs, unlike their relatives the 
daffodils, do not push their flower buds 
from the center of the bulb. 

The embryo buds rise from the basal 
plate or stem between the scales. The 
scales which make up the bulbs are really 
the basal part of the leaves, made during 
the growing seasons. Each leaf as it grows 
stores food at its base; thus the thickened 
scales which make up the bulb are the re- 
mains of former leaves. If in the course of 
growth from seedling to mature bulb, it 
has made a dozen leaves, that will be the 
number of scales making up the bulb. 
Such a bulb will, by the time it has 
ripened, contain one or more embryo buds, 
very tiny, late in the Fall, but while rest- 
ing these buds will gain size and rise until 
they show at the neck early in the follow- 
ing year, provided the storage temperature 
is moderately warm. They are unlike 
daffodils, which, during their dormant or 
resting period, need coolness to ensure bud 
development. 

The old time recommendation for 
amaryllis was to keep them in their pots, 
watering and feeding them during the 
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Summer after blooming. Then, after 
growth died down, it was advised to let 
them remain undisturbed until the buds 
appeared, afterwards top dressing them 
with new soil. 

With such methods flowers were not 
always a certainty and the amateur more 
often than not did not see flowers again, 
the bulb getting weaker and smaller, due 
to lack of proper attention during the leaf 
growing season. A simpler and more cer- 
tain way of maintaining an amaryllis bulb 
at full flowering strength is to give it both 
pot and outdoor garden culture. As indi- 
cated, one or more embryonic flower buds 
are present in the bulbs one ordinarily ob- 
tains from the seedsman. These bulbs either 
have their roots closely cut away to the 
basal plate or portions of the old roots may 
remain. The absence or presence of roots 
means little or nothing, because the flower 
development occurs at the expense of the 
bulb’s stored up food. 

The bulbs are lifted from the Florida 
field in late Summer or Fall while in full 
growth and to meet the trade demand are 
either dried off quickly or the roots and 
leaves are trimmed off. While the bulbs 
may be obtainable in October, one risks the 


loss of the flower buds, by immediate pot- 
ting and watering to encourage growth. 
At this time the bud development is not 
sufficiently advanced, and early growth en- 
couragement may mean active leaf growth. 
When that happens, the flower buds usu- 
ally fail to rise. The bulbs really need at 
least three months of dryness and rest in a 
moderately warm place, after which the 
bud will become evident at the neck. 

That is the time to pot up, using a pot 
no larger than necessary. The soil need not 
be specially rich. Give one good watering 
and stand in a warm corner anywhere until 
the stem with its buds is clear of the neck, 
then give full light, but only just enough 
water to keep the soil moist, since there 
will be no active new roots until leaf 
growth gets under way. 

There is no certainty that a rested bulb 
will push its flower bud in early January 
or before, but nothing is gained by potting 
a newly-purchased bulb until it does. A 
warm room will hasten bud development 
while coolness will retard it. Thus if one 
has many bulbs one can have a succession 
according to the resting or storage tem- 
perature. 

If leaves push more than an inch or two 
with no sign of bud, potting will have to 
be done, giving light and a moderate 
amount of water, but the chances of flow- 
ers will be remote unless the bulbs happen 
to possess a factor that permits flowering 
while in full leaf as is found in some 
species. 

Assuming newly-purchased bulbs flower 
sometime in the Spring, depending upon 
temperature, leaves will become active be- 
fore the flowers have passed over. Unless 





Few flowers are handsomer than a pure white amaryllis bloom. 
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to be seeded, the fading flowers and part of 
the stem can be removed and the plants 
kept in full light and watered as necessary. 
A cool room is desirable to hold back 
growth. If a sufficiently deep coldframe is 
available, the plants may be stood therein 
in early May and by the end of the month 
they will be hardened off sufficiently to 
plant out. 

Select a sunny spot where the soil is 
good or make it good with a good dressing 
of rotted leaves or manure, supplemented 
with a little bone meal. Turn the 
plants out of the pots and plant so 
that the neck of the bulb is just 
covered. 

As likely as not, very few roots 
will be visible and so it matters little 
about planting with the ball intact. 
Keep well watered; occasional doses 
of liquid cow manure will do much 
good. Failing this, give a moderate 
top dressing occasionally with a 
good organic fertilizer. Ten to 12 
inches apart is enough between the 
plants and to prevent wind damage, 
stake and tie when the leaves get tall. 
A strong bulb will make leaves two 
feet or more high and about two 
inches wide. 

Dig carefully in October before 
severe frost kills the foliage, shake off the 
soil and lay in boxes. An ordinary house 
cellar is a good storage place. When the 
leaves have withered, clean them off and if 
the necks of the bulbs are unduly long, cut 
them back a little. 

If the roots appear sound, let them re- 
main and after standing the bulbs upright 
in a seed flat, cover the roots with dry soil 
or sand and keep near the furnace or in 
some place where the temperature is around 
60 degrees if quick bud appearance is 
desired. 

After that, continue as outlined year 
after year and you will have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing your bulbs at least make up 
the loss of outer scales which results from 
flowering. If you happen to have some 
old bulbs that have been non-flowering and 
which have become smaller than origi- 
nally, use a sharp knife to cut away the old 
woody, projecting basal plate without in- 
juring the fleshy outer scales. 

Do not try to hasten such bulbs into 
growth early in the year, but when leaf 
growth does start, give them small pots 
and duly plant out in late May. 

Amaryllis, unlike daffodils, produce 
roots only around the edges of the basal 
plate close to the bulb itself. If, through 
shrinkage, the basal plate projects much 
away from the bulb scales, root develop- 
ment is practically inhibited. On the 
other hand, by trimming away the basal 
plate from time to time before planting, a 
new set of roots is ensured annually. With- 
out this new set of roots, there can be no 
good leaf development, and without abun- 
dant, heavy leaves, there can be no build- 
up of the bulb and, consequently, no flower 


bud formation. 
Hillsdale, N. J. —T. A. Weston. 


Tests of New Potatoes 


EQUOIA potatoes, a recent addition to 

the list of kinds grown in Connecticut, 
showed outstandingly high yields in com- 
parison with four other late varieties in 
tests conducted at the Mt. Carmel Experi- 
mental Farm the past Summer. 

Four new varieties were compared with 
the old standby, Green Mountain, in the 
Mt. Carmel tests. The Sequoia yielded 222 
bushels per acre, 28 bushels more than did 





Amaryllis bulbs are potted with the necks 
protruding from the soil. 


Green Mountains, which were second on 
the list with a yield of 194 bushels. Se- 
quoias showed other advantages: the tubers 
had good size and shape with shallow eyes 
and the variety showed itself to be tolerant 
to leaf hoppers and somewhat resistant to 
late blight. The Sequoia’s quality is as good 
as that of Green Mountain. 

There are, however, some drawbacks to 
this new variety. In the trials at Mt. Car- 
mel, more scab showed up on the Sequoia 
tubers than on the other varieties. The 
abundant Vine growth of the Sequoia tends 
to cause the tubers to rot in the ground be- 
fore digging. All in all, though, the trials 
showed the variety to be well adapted to 
light, dry soils and relatively more promis- 
ing than the other new varieties tested. The 
abnormal drought of the 1944 season.may 
have affected the results of the tests, and 
some of the other new varieties may be 
more promising in a normal season. Yields 
of all varieties were low on account of the 
unusually dry Summer. 

Sebago, although lowest in yield (142 
bushels per acre), produced the highest 
percentage of No. 1 potatoes. Tubers of 
this variety had the best color and shape. 
Sebagos are somewhat resistant to scab and 
are adapted to heavy, rich soils where they 
may yield more than the Sequoia. The table 
quality of Sebagos is not as good as that of 
Green Mountain. 

The Potomac variety ranked third in 
total yield, producing 187 bushels per acre. 
This potato is similar in season and type 
of growth to the Sequoia. In the Mt. 
Carmel trials, it produced many small 
tubers, possibly due to a heavy infestation 
of leaf curl. 

Mohawk is said to be the best baking 
potato that can be grown succesfully in the 
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East. Although it did not show particu- 
larly high yields in the experiment station 
tests, it is worthy of further trial as a home 
garden variety and for discriminating 
markets. 


Habits of the Yucca 


GROUPING of Yucca filamentosa, 
known as Adam’s Needle, is a strik- 
ing addition to the flower border. Formal 
clumps of it may be used or it may be 
planted among the shrubs; either 
way it is distinctive. The leaves are 
gray green with thread-like fibers on 
the edge. The yucca is the exception 
to the rule of a perennial, for it does 
not lose its foliage entirely during 
the Winter. The creamy-white bell- 
shaped flowers are on tall stems, 
sometimes four to six feet high, and 
are best in June or early July. This 
gives a bold accent to the border. 

A long while ago an interesting 
discovery about the yucca was made. 
The shape of the flower is such that 
it is not self-pollinated. Since few 
birds or insects are attracted to it, 
nearly every variety of yucca has a 
variety of moth that transfers the 
pollen of one flower to the stigma of 
another. The moth, on the other hand, de- 
pends on the yucca, for it places its eggs in 
the pistil of the flower. 

It is only at night that the blossoms 
really open, although they are attractive 
during the day. Each individual flower 
stays open just one night. In this way the 
plant and moth depend on each other to 
carry each into the next generation. 

—Elizabeth Clarke. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden. 


Alpines and Elevation 


ITH less than 200 feet above sea 

level and not a long way from the 
Atlantic Ocean as the crow flies, I envy 
May Jacobs, Horticulture, November 1, 
her 2000 feet, as that is just what makes 
the difference between ease and difficulty 
when one tries to grow alpines. The Win- 
ter snows are what such plants are used to 
and at such elevations they are not sub- 


\ jected to extreme heat and high humidity 


in Summer. Offhand I would say that 
Campanula carpatica and C. garganica are 
the only campanulas that thrive and stand 
year after year with me. I have never been 
able to flower C. raineri, C. pusilla and 
other such gems, as the heat and humidity 
causes them to fade away with some form 
of root rot. Even the supposedly easy C. 
persicifolia must be divided and replanted 
every year or there is little or nothing left 
after the first season. 

On the other hand, the platycodons are 
everlasting, both blue and white, and I am 
looking forward to seeing some new dou- 
ble blue, white, pink and lavender forms 
bloom next season. 

—William H. Freston. 
Boston, Mass. 
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F I were to express my enthusiasm in 

Jitterbug terms, I would be forced to 
state that the chrysanthemum is one flower 
that really sends me. Therefore, I never 
miss a chance to take in shows such as the 
one recently held in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. According to all reports it was the 
largest of this Autumn’s exhibitions, at 
least the largest in which the public partici- 
pated as exhibitors. As far as chrysanthe- 
mums, alone, were concerned it probably 
rivaled some of the displays open to the 
public by some of the large municipal 
conservatories, and botanic gardens. 


FOUND the large groups of different 

types and varieties to be just as eye- 
smiting as those of other years; groups such 
as those staged by Mrs. R. T. Payne, 2nd, 
Edwin S. Webster (Peter Arnott, gar- 
dener), Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club of 
Boston, Gardner Museum and Mrs. E. D. 
Brandegee (George Hewitt, gardener). 

As at any other show, I found that some 
of the less extensive exhibits contained 
some of the more interesting details. For 
instance, there were the four new pompon 
varieties that Alex Cumming, Jr., brought 
from his nursery at Bristol, Conn., long 
famous for its chrysanthemums. Being 
seedlings these new plants were without 
names at the opening of the show. How- 
ever, that lack was supplied, at least, in 
part by Sergeant Virginia Rich, WAC, of 
Philadelphia, who rose to the occasion 
when asked to take her pick of which of 
the four she would like to have bear her 
name. Sergeant Rich chose one whose 
blooms are of an intermediate bronze color, 
and it was forthwith christened. 


WAS pleased, too, with another group 

of seedlings sent on by Baur and Stein- 
kamp of Indianapolis, Ind. Still another 
display of newer varieties were shown by 
that veteran plantsman, Vincent DePetris 
of Grosse Pointe, Mich. Yoder Brothers of 
Barberton, Ohio, showed the better com- 
mercial varieties as did Prof. Harold White 
of the Massachusetts State College. The 
mid-West was also represented by flowers 
of a group of chrysanthemums developed 
at the University of Illinois, notably the 
varieties, Illini Jeep and Imini Skipper. 
These were shown by Benson and Young 
of Needham, Mass. 

Reminiscent of chrysanthemum shows 
of long ago were the well-grown standards 
shown by Ernest Borowski of Norwood. 
These plants were featured at the entrance 
to the show and in the Chinese garden 
staged by Paul Frost of Cambridge, Mass. 
A similar feature were the large plants 
trained into fan-shapes by John Sullivan 
of the Gardner Museum and the column- 
shaped plants grown by George Palmer, 
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gardener to Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall of 
Chestnut Hill. 


OWEVER, the show was not entirely 

given over to chrysanthemums. [| 
was particularly impressed by some of the 
newer carnations such as Casablanca from 
Baur and Steinkamp; William Sim, Elisa- 
beth Rowe and Prolific from Patton & Co., 
Tewksbury, Mass. And as always at Bos- 
ton shows, I enjoyed the co-operative dis- 
plays of carnations arranged to suit condi- 
tions in anyone's home. 

And referring to arrangements, Mrs. 
Teele and the other members of the Asso- 
ciated Flower Arrangers of Massachusetts 
took over one whole hall to set up stunning 
effects with flowers and greens. As for 
greens, enough wreaths and garlands were 
on display to foretell the coming of the 
holiday season. 

One extremely exotic touch was sup- 
plied by the large and highly-colored fruits 
of persimmon Tanenashi with which E. O. 
Orpet of Santa Barbara, Calif., remem- 
bered the show. Then there was the blue 
Hubbard squash that won a prize in a 
1943 exhibition and was kept in perfect 
condition during the intervening year in 
the office of Prof. Paul Dempsey of the 
Massachusetts State College. Somewhat 
along the same line but much more showy 
were the gourd exhibits which were, it 
seemed to me, more colorful than ever. 


ILL C. CURTIS and the Bay State 
Nurseries staged two outstanding 
herb gardens. These were particularly ap- 






pealing, partly, | suppose because herbs 
are now so popular not only for their ap- 
pearance, and flavor but also for the fasci- 
nation of the different scents or odors one 
gets as he moves from plant to plant. 

When it came to the handicraft side of 
gardening, I marvelled at the size and per- 
fection of the specimens of Winter-flower- 
ing begonias shown by Mrs. R. T. Payne 
(James Hurley, gardener) and by the Isa- 
bella Gardner Museum. As for pure handi- 
craft there was a model which the soldiers 
at Lovell General Hospital had made of 
their occupational therapy shop. 

Ralph W. Ward of Beverly, Mass., 
showed his new impatiens for the first 
time. Of dwarf, spreading habit the plant 
was covered with large pink flowers. House 
plants, too, justly took up much space. 
The horticultural club from the Essex 
County Agricultural School, Hathorne, 
Mass., and F. I. Carter Sons, Tewskbury, 
Mass., pretty well covered the field of 
flowering and foliage plants capable of cul- 
ture in home window gardens. 


S AN outdoor gardener, I was very 
pleased with the first showing of a 
new class which was added to the Boston 
Autumn show this year. This class called 
for evergreens and berried shrubs and 
plants. The two exhibits, one staged by 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, and 
the other by Mr. Curtis, both contained 
hardy, ornamental material suitable for 
planting in almost any dooryard. One par- 
ticularly interesting plant was the prostrate 
mugho pine shown by. Mr. Curtis. 





Alex Cumming presents Sgt. Virginia Rich, WAC, with an armful of the 


blessoms of the new chrysanthemum named for her. 
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**A T NO time of the year does the fellow- 

ship of the birds afford me keener 
enjoyment than in the dead of Winter.”’ 
So wrote Bradford Torrey, beloved New 
England naturalist of a few decades ago. 
And not only is this fellowship to be real- 
ized in the deep woods and along country 
lanes, far removed from human habitation 
and the hum of city life, but it may be 
realized by practically anyone, anywhere, 
who is willing to meet a few simple 
conditions. 

The feeding of birds brings pleasure, 
and it also brings responsibility, for the 
birds come to count upon this extra food 
supply. It should therefore be provided 
for them daily and is especially necessary 
when snow or ice covers their natural 
foods. 

The providing of bird restaurants also 
necessitates protection from introduced 
predators, such as the house cat, and where 
these animals are likely to lie in wait for 
the birds’ feeding stations should have suffi- 
cient open space about them so that there 
are no hiding-places, or they should be far 
enough above the ground so that cats can- 
not leap up on the stations to seize the 
feeding birds. 

For those who have the problem of 
squirrels appropriating most of the bird 





Ada O. Govan. 
Purple finches come in through an open 


window to feed indoors. 


Rations for the Birds — 


The kinds of birds coming to a feeding sta- 
tion depend upon the kinds of food supplied 


food and chasing the small birds away, a 
solution has been reachéd by using squirrel- 
proof feeders or by placing the feeders 
where they are inaccessible to these visitors. 

Feeders are of many types, as demon- 
strated by the variety of models on the 
market and those produced by the ingenu- 
ity of their builders. The youngsters in a 
family can easily make the simple suet or 
peanut butter log, and this type of feeder 
proves especially attractive to the friendly 
chickadee, the upside-down nuthatch, and 
the industrious downy and hairy wood- 
peckers. It is not difficult to find rough- 
barked logs two to three inches in diameter 
and 12 to 18 inches long. Holes two inches 
or so in diameter are bored in the surface of 
the log, these are filled with beef suet or 
peanut butter, and the log is then sus- 
pended from the limb of a tree or the eaves 
of a house by a long smooth wire attached 
to a screw eye in one end of the log. Unless 
such a feeder is within easy reach of a tree 
limb, it is difficult for squirrels to solve the 
problem of getting to it. 

With a simple type feeder like this for 
a start, householders will become inter- 
ested in adding feeders of other types. A 
simple wire deVice will hold chunks of 
suet, suet cake, or peanut butter cake. Or 
you may prefer the more elaborate win- 
dow-sill feeder with a glass top 
to shut out rain and snow or 
a roofed feeder to be placed on 
a pole and, with three sides 
closed, adjusted to the wind so 
that the open side will always 
be to the leeward. 

While many species of birds, 
notably the finches — purple 
finch, tree sparrow, and junco 
— prefer to feed on the 
ground, they will come regu- 
larly to many such feeders as 
we have described. Further- 
more, some towns have regu- 
lations prohibiting the scat- 
tering of bird food on the 
ground. 

Because of the fact that any 
large bird alighting on a feed- 
ing station will tend to chase 
away the smaller species, you 
may wish to put up several 
bird restaurants rather than 
one. Then the blue jays or the 
occasional large visitors, like 
the robin, hermit thrush, cow- 
bird, or evening grosbeak, will 
be easily accommodated, and 
the smaller birds, like the 
chickadee, junco, or gold- 
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Roger T. Peterson. 
Evening grosbeaks enjoy sunflower 


seeds. 


finch, and other kinds can feed peacefully. 

And now comes the question of what 
food to use and how present world condi- 
tions have affected the supply. Beef suet, 
of course, is limited, but a few table scraps 
of beef fat will prove acceptable to the 
birds, and a limited number of suet cakes 
for the feeding of birds is still being put 
out by manufacturers of these products. 
The best substitute for suet, and a mate- 
rial that is plentiful and cheap, is peanut 
butter. Doughnuts, cake crumbs, nut 
meats, and raisins are particularly relished 
by insect-eating birds, such as robins and 
other thrushes and catbirds. In some cases, 
cheese has been found very effective in at- 
tracting mockingbirds and catbirds. 

For the seed-eaters generally, mixtures 
which may be procured from a number of 
sources contain such seed as millet, canary 
and other grass seed, oats, wheat, and 
cracked corn. Many of the finches, such as 
the evening grosbeak, purple finch, and 
goldfinch, prefer sunflower seed. Sunflower 
is also eaten by such insectivorous species 
as the chickadee and nuthatch, while the 
blue jay shows a decided preference for it. 
Peanut hearts or ground nut meats are 
also desirable in a mixture as they are taken 
by the birds which usually subsist largely 
on insects as well as by many seed-eaters. 

All seed mixtures should contain a small 
percentage of grit, as the birds need this to 
help digest their food, and when the 
ground is frozen hard or covered with 
snow they cannot secure it from their 
regular sources. 

For those who are fortunate enough to 
have bob-white, grouse or pheasants visit- 
tag the home grounds, a mixture of such 
seed as wheat, millet, and cracked corn will 
prove tempting. 

In providing food for the Winter birds, 
it is important also to consider their need 
for water, and bird baths or pans on feed- 
ing stations kept filled with water, when 
weather permits, will be a boon to bird- 
life. An ingenious electric drinking foun- 
tain has been devised for the birds. 

If you have never tried feeding the birds 
in Winter, now is the time to start. The 
first birds to appear may be the chickadees, 
but they will soon bring relatives and 
friends with them, and before the end of 
the season, you may have had more than a 
dozen different visitors at your restaurant. 

—C. Russell Mason. 
Boston, Mass. 
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When Garden Life Is Suspended — 


How the animals and insects seen throughout 
the Summer spend the long Winter months 


T THIS time of the year, the garden is 

a somewhat cheerless place. The flow- 

ers have withered and died, the trees have 

shed their leaves, and the animals, which 

but a few short weeks ago made it their 

home, have disappeared. Do you ever 

wonder what has happened to all of these 
animals? 

Many insects have died, of course, not 
being able to survive the Winter cold ex- 
cept as eggs or embryos, and many birds 
that cheered us with their singing and com- 
panionship during the Summer have left 
for a warmer climate, preferring to risk 
the hazards of travel rather than the rigors 
of Winter. A few bats have also taken to 
travelling, as have most of the monarch 
butterflies. 

Most of the garden creatures, however, 
have merely retired to some snug retreat 
where, protected against chilling winds and 
whirling snow, they will remain until the 
warm rays of the Spring sun call them 
forth to renewed activity. Insects and 
spiders that have spent the Summer on 
trees and shrubs have sought refuge be- 
neath the bark and in the stems and buds, 
or have descended to the ground cover of 
leaves and grass. Wasps have left their 
paper nests for secluded roof corners. 


Ground-dwelling insects, snails, slugs 9 — ——== 


and myriopods have taken up their 
Winter quarters beneath the leaf- 
mold. Earthworms have gone still 
deeper into the ground. Toads, frogs 


and turtles have buried themselves in_ — 


the mud of ponds and streams. ‘- 
Snakes have made their way deep  - 
into rock crevices, while wood- 
chucks and chipmunks have sought 
their underground burrows. 

Some of the animals which have 





sought escape from the discomforts --— > 


of Winter by retiring to a protected 

spot will remain more or less active, 

but others already have passed into 

a state of dormancy, to sleep until 

the snows have left, the soil has thawed, 
and the first Spring flowers begin to push 
their way above the ground. 

Why some animals should brave the 
Winter and remain active, while others 
creep away into some cozy nook and sleep 
is a question to which we have no answer. 
Investigators have found that such en- 
vironmental conditions as cold, hunger, 
darkness and quiet may induce hiberna- 
tion; but all these factors together will not 
induce a non-hibernating animal to be- 
come dormant, while on the other hand, 
hibernating animals often go into hiberna- 
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tion, even though food is plentiful and the 
temperatures high, simply because, by force 
of habit, they are scheduled to behave in 
that manner. 

Going into hibernation is not a sudden 
step taken upon an impulse. It is a slow 
and long process and mammals that hiber- 
nate prepare for it weeks in advance. 
Woodchucks, for example, need a large 
amount of fat to provide them with nour- 
ishment throughout the Winter months 
and accordingly start eating vast amounts 
of grass and clover as early as mid-July, 
although they do not go into hibernation 
until late in September. 

This fat is stored in layers, but in other 
animals which also accumulate fat, such as 
insects, frogs and reptiles, it is concentrated 
in variously shaped bodies, of which the 
multi-fingered fat-bodies of frogs and 
toads are the most familiar. Instead of 
storing up fat in their bodies, other ani- 
mals, such as the chipmunk, store food in 
their nests or underground chambers, for, 
unlike the woodchuck which sleeps con- 
tinuously, they awake at irregular inter- 
vals throughout the Winter. 

As I began to state, hibernation is a slow 
process and is often taken a step at a time. 






du 


ks oft 


Winter in pairs. 


Woodchuc 


At first, the animal experiences a feeling of 
drowsiness, then an awakening, then an- 
other spell of drowsiness, and another 
awakening. This is repeated a number of 
times, but all the time the drowsy spells 
increase in length and frequency until the 
animal gradually slips into a deep lethargy 
from which it does not awaken until the 
following Spring. 

Some animals, as the woodchuck, de- 
scend into a deep torpor but others become 
only slightly sluggish and are more or less 
aware of what goes on about them. Even 
those animals that descend into deep leth- 
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en hibernate throughout the 


argy are susceptible to noise, touch and 
other disturbance, the woodchuck, for in- 
stance, being extremely sensitive to all 
kinds of stimuli. 

Hibernating animals, especially those 
which are deeply dormant, are perfectly 
motionless and manifest no signs of life 
except for their breathing. Their sleeping 
positions differ according to the species, 
but usually most of them are curled up 
with their heads between their hind legs so 
that their eyes are hidden. There are excep- 
tions, for dormant wasps hold themselves 
strictly straightened out, their bodies, legs 
and wings all parallel. 

The 13-lined squirrel sits on its hind 
legs with its back arched and its head bent 
at a sharp angle so that its nose rests against 
its abdomen, while bats often hang by one 
arm for a long time and then change to 
the other. 

The rate at which hibernating animals 
breathe is in sharp contrast to the rate of 
normal activity. A woodchuck normally 
respires some 25-30 times a minute but 
when dormant respires as seldom as once 
in five minutes. Other physiological ac- 
tivities show a corresponding retardation: 
The body temperature of the hibernating 
woodchuck goes as low as 37.4 degrees 
Fahrenheit against an average normal tem- 
perature of 96.8 degrees Fahrenheit and 
the heart beats slow and irregularly, about 
four or five per minute against a normal 
80 beats per minute. 

We usually think of mammals when 
we speak of hibernation, for bears and 
woodchucks are our most famous Winter 
sleepers. Yet actually few mammals hiber- 
nate. Among the mammals that are found 
in the northeastern United States, we 
might mention the woodchuck, chip- 
munk, black bear, raccoon and 
jumping mouse as belonging to this 
, category. But with these we can 


= place many other kinds of animals— 


> protozoans, rotifers, earthworms, 
clams, snails, crustaceans, spiders, in- 
sects, toads, frogs, turtles, snakes and 
some salamanders. 

If we were to inquire into the hi- 
bernating habits of some of these 
animals we would find that they hi- 
bernate in all stages —- in the egg 
stage, as aphids and tent caterpil- 
lars; moths in various stages of im- 
maturity, as the tadpoles of bullfrogs 
and green frogs and the larve of two- 
lined and dusky salamanders; and as 

adults. We would also find that some, 
like the female black bear, and queen ants 
and bumblebees hibernate alone, while 
others spend the Winter in large or small 
companies, to wit: the bats, which hiber- 
nate in hollow trees by the dozens or in 
caves by the thousands, the termites, which 
cluster together deep in tree trunks or in 
underground chambers, and the garter 
snakes, which congregate in very large 
numbers deep in the crevices of rocks. 


—Richard Headstrom. 


Boston, Mass. 





House Plants As Christmas Gifts — 


Few novelties will be found this year but there 
are many old favorites plant lovers will appreciate 


HE coming Christmas will be enliv- 

ened by poinsettias, begonias and others 
of the customary seasonal plants, including 
such newer favorites as kalanchoé and 
azaleas. These particular living materials 
are firmly associated in the keeping of 
Christmas, together with wreaths, garlands 
and other arrangements, not overlooking 
the Christmas tree. 

These familiar florist’s plants may be 
expected to come into the home at the very 
peak of their cultural perfection. Like the 
holly wreath or the bouquet of cut blooms, 
they may be looked upon as a highlight 
of the occasion. Their show of color passes 
with the passing of the holidays, and then 
begins the period of trying to carry the 
plants along to be in condition to bloom at 
the same season another year. Some gar- 
deners do this carrying over from one year 
to the next skillfully, while others find 
such coddling either undesirable or unsatis- 
factory, or both. 

Therefore, it seems that the highly 
cultured flowering plants should be looked 
upon as seasonal tokens rather than as per- 
manent additions to the window garden. 
Not that their demise should be hastened 
by indifferent care. Attention to watering 
—not too much or too little—protection 
from extremes of temperature, drafts and 
lack of sunlight will often prolong the 
period of colorfulness. 

After satisfying the desire for seasonal 
color, the giver of Christmas gift plants 
should recall that there is a wide range of 
plant material capable of attracting interest 
and giving pleasure right through the sea- 
son. Many of these plants can become 
permanent members of the window gar- 
den, and can be carried on from year to 
year. All signs are that this idea of plants 
of other than a highly seasonal nature as 
Christmas gifts has been gaining ground. 

This now definite trend may have been 
stimulated by the current reawakening of 
interest in what were known years ago as 
parlor plants. It is a rare home that does 
not have at least one or two cherished 
house plants and room for others. This 
makes plants a welcome gift, particularly 
if they are different kinds than those al- 
ready on hand. 

Making sure that the gifts do not repre- 
sent more of the same should be part of 
the thoughtfulness that goes with sincere 
gift giving. In addition, it is also desir- 
able that a gift plant have cultural adapt- 
ability to the home into which it is pro- 
posed to send it, otherwise it will in all 
probability fail to be at all permanent. On 
the highly personal side, a good friend will 


consider the taste in plants of the recipient, 
and try to choose something that is sure 
to please. 

Choosing gift plants for the window 
gardener who has carried the hobby to a 
high degree of completeness is not always 
too easy in these war-time days, when rare 
varieties are difficult to find. However, 
there are a few collections so vast that some 
new kind cannot be had from the commer- 
cial displays to be found in nearly every 
sizable community. For ease in Christmas 
shopping, the shopper will find useful sug- 
gestions in the list of easily available house 
plants, which was prepared by Helen Eddy 
Shaw of Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 


WINDOWS WITH GOOD LIGHT 
(south, southeast, southwest exposures) 


Begonia semperflorens—Flowering begonia 
Beloperone guttata—Shrimp plant 
Chrysanthemum frutescens—Marguerites 
Coleus (varieties) —Coleus 
Desert Plants— 
Christmas cactus 
Crassula 
Euphorbias 
Houseleek or hen and chickens 
Kleinia—African succulent 
Mesembryanthemum—Fig marigold 
Sedums 
Flowering Bulbs— 
Amaryllis 
Calla lily 
Impatiens (varieties) —Snapweeds, Touch- 
me-nots 
Kalanchoé flammea—Kalanchoé 
Morea—Butterfly iris, wedding flower 
Pelargonium (varieties) —Geranium 


WINDOWS WITH GOOD LIGHT 
(north exposure) 


Asparagus plumosus—Fern asparagus 
Asparagus sprengeri—Fern asparagus. 
Aspidistra lurida—Common aspidistra 
Begonia (foliage varieties) 
Chlorophytum—Spider plant 

Cissus rhombifolia—Grape ivy 

Coleus (varieties) —Coleus 

Cyperus alternifolius—Umbrella-sedge 











Horticulture May Be Late 


N common with all magazines 

which go through the mails, 
Horticulture is likely to be late in 
reaching its readers. The date of 
delivery is also likely to be irregular. 
This condition is caused by trans- 
portation difficulties and delays in 
the postal department. The pub- 
lishers regret that this condition 
exists, but they cannot be blamed 
for it and trust that their readers 
will be as understanding and tolerant 


as possible. 
ae 
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Dieffenbachia—Dumb cane 

Dracaena (varieties) —Dragon plant 

Ferns—Boston, Holly, Pteris, Bird's nest 

Ficus elastica—India rubber tree 

Grevillea robusta—Silk-oak 

Ivy (varieties) 

Pandanus utilis—Screw pine 

Pelargonium—Geranium (ivy and scented- 
leaved varieties) 

Peperomia (varieties) 

Philodendron (varieties) 

Rhoeo discolor—Oyster plant 

Saintpaulia—African violet in variety 

Sansevieria laurenti—Snakeplant or bowstring 
hemp 

Saxifraga sarmentosa—Strawberry ‘‘geranium”’ 

Scindapsus (Pothos) aureus—Ivy arum 

Tolmiea menziesi—Pick-a-back plant 


WINDOWS WITH POOR LIGHT 
(opening off a court) 


Aglaonema—Chinese evergreen 

Asparagus sprengeri—Fern asparagus 

Aspidistra elatior—Common aspidistra 

Crassula arborescens—Jade plant 

Ficus elastica—India rubber tree 

Ivy (varieties) 

Pandanus utilis—Screw pine 

Philodendron (varieties) 

Sansevieria laurenti—Snakeplant or bowstring 
hemp 

Tradescantia fluminius-—Wandering Jew 

a pendula—Purple-leaved wandering 

ew 


Crotons Easily Grown 


RE seems to be a general opinion 

that crotons are difficult to keep alive 

in the home. Lack of success with them 

often may be traced to over-watering when 

they are in a dormant condition. When 

they are not growing, water should be 

withheld, although not to the point of 
having them dry out. 

Crotons need a rich soil and plenty of 
sun to grow and retain their beautiful 
colorings. This is a plant to be desired also 
for the strange and varied shapes of its 
leaves, which are leathery, with colored 
veins and splotches of red, yellow and 
green. Different colors and shapes appear 
on the same plant in some cases. 

Smaller plants are suitable for use as 
table decorations, especially in the Fall and 
Winter, when their brilliance lends cheer 
to the table, blending well with other sea- 
sonal decorations. 

Crotons will be found easily grown if 
they are given sunlight and watered plenti- 
fully except during periods when they are 


~ not showing any new growth. 


—Edith Saylor Abbott. 
Beloit, Wis. 


About Tolmiea Menziesi 


IKE Mrs. Sarah V. Coombs (Horticul- 
ture, September 1), I had always sup- 
posed that Tolmiea menziesi was not 
hardy, but two years ago I set out some 
surplus plants in a shady place as a ground 
cover and was surprised to see them come 
up again in the Spring in spite of our severe 
Winter last year and with no mulching. 
They have not spread but are about the 
same size as when planted. This has been 
a very pleasant experience. 


—Leslie H. Allen. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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Disagrees About Earwigs 


EAR EDITOR—Harking back to the 
September 1 Horticulture and the 
letter from T. A. Weston of Hillsdale, 
N. J., about earwigs, I do not agree with 
him as to these animals being night-feeders. 
They spoiled my Formosa lilies by 
crawling inside, during the daytime, feed- 
ing. They also worked havoc with the 
dahlias, but also in the daytime. They have 
been in my garden since 1942. 
—Mrs. C. S. Lange. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


To Prevent Damping Off 
EAR EDITOR—Mr. Moore’s inter- 


esting comment about the cause of 
“damping off’ (Horticulture, October 
15) may be true but is not borne out by 
my experience. Soil taken from the garden 
in the Spring that had been frozen hard all 
Winter when used for sowing tomato seed 
resulted in damping off of the plants. The 
only sure way to avoid this trouble is by 
using sphagnum moss, which is inexpen- 
sive and effective. 

—C. T. Watson. 

Brookfield, Ill. 


Okra Grown in Vermont 
EAR EDITOR — The recent report 


on okra is of much interest to north- 
ern gardeners. I, too, grew okra this year 
for the first time in a Vermont garden and 
was very successful. 

I sowed this admittedly tender southern 
plant (gumbo) in the open ground May 
31, in a hot, sheltered place in full sun. 
Natural drainage here kept the ground 
damp. The plants came up in just one 
week, flourished all Summer under simple 
cultivation, and gave pods until late Sep- 
tember. Locally a novelty, the okra made 
an attractive background for a small herb 
garden. 

This experiment was made because of 
the wide value okra has in cookery, offer- 
ing much variety under present limitations. 
I shall plant more next year, and feel that 
okra can be more widely used with advan- 
tage in Victory gardens. 

—Agnes Miller. 
New York, N. Y. 


Tampala Good in Texas 


EAR EDITOR—We found tampala 

a very satisfactory plant. Our Sum- 
mer was hot and dry. The plant grew 
fast and kept growing through August. 
Cutting off the leaves seemed to make it 
grow better. The leaves are very tender, 
cooking in a few moments in a little water, 
seasoned with butter and salt. It is better 
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than spinach, although something like 
spinach in taste. Everyone here liked the 
greens and it is easy to grow after getting 
started. It is a bit late in starting in cool 
weather. 

—xMrs. S. W. Hughes. 
Brady, Tex. 


From a Soldier in Italy 


EAR EDITOR—Perhaps your read- 

ers may be interested to learn a few 
details of the Boboli Gardens in Florence. 
Inasmuch as this city has had an American 
colony of approximately 25,000 people in 
the past, and particularly a strong Boston 
element, there may be many of these people 
who would be interested in how these gar- 
dens look today. This is exclusive of the 
tourists that have also made Florence their 
mecca during their travels. 

To many of you who have known Flor- 
ence with all of its artistry and elegance, 
its Tuscan atmosphere and ornamental gar- 
dens; the battle that has raged in and about 
this city these past weeks has left it sur- 
prisingly intact. 

On the hill overlooking the city, the 
Boboli Gardens have been left untram- 
meled by the vicissitudes of the conflict. 
Most of the residences in and around the 
gardens remain resplendent and austere be- 
hind the screen of ivy-covered walls, high 
iron gates, winding walks, and prim 
larches, pines, and leafy chestnuts. 

Sycamores and elms complacently shade 
the thoroughfares of Viale Machiavelli and 
Via Leonardo, as they wind about the 
perimeter of the gardens towards the For- 
tress Belvedere. Not one of these magnifi- 
cent trees has been touched. 

Many of you will recall the pools and 
the perennials planted in formal abun- 
dance. Today the pools are dry and only 
the skeletons of the gardens remain; most 
of the areas have been turned over to 
vegetable gardens. 

Some of the uniformed gardeners are 
still about. Their faded blue uniforms 
somehow appear to keep in tune to the 
appearance of their surroundings. As I 
engaged the head gardener in conversation, 
I learned that only the most necessary 
maintenance is undertaken. He pointed to 
a small bed of salvia, the only bit of color 
that lightened an otherwise sombre sur- 
rounding of evergreens, and stated that 
such were their efforts. A little bit of 
planting to keep things going. 

The atmosphere in Florence, as I have 
found it, is one of spiritual depression 
rather than one of physical tiredness. The 
Boboli gardens seem to paralle! the Floren- 
tine spirit. 

—Ernest Zevitas. 
Somewhere in Italy. 
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Fall Planting of Squash 


EAR EDITOR—I planted a couple 

of hills each of Des Moines, Quality, 
Hubbard and Butternut squash under iden- 
tical conditions. 

Because of other work they were utterly 
neglected after the second cultivation. This 
fall, out of hip-high weeds, I harvested 
some 25 fine Butternut squash. Other 
kinds had disappeared entirely. Butternut 
is excellent in flavor and texture. 

My beans did not do well on sunflowers. 
Then came the hurricane and all the sun- 
flowers were uprooted. Even without that, 
they were far more work than poles. 

To Mr. Carleton’s “Annual Seeds to 
Sow in Autumn” add Summer squash! 
For the past three years I have plowed un- 
der Summer squash that had lain in my 
garden all Winter. Result: volunteer 
plants up before any sane gardener would 
put squash seeds in the ground. Yet they 
dodge the frost, produce fruit weeks ahead 
of formal plantings and seem hardier. 

—H. S. Ward. 
Red Hook, N. Y. 


Damage Done by Squirrels 


EAR EDITOR—The July issue of 

Horticulture rightly gave poison ivy 
as the country’s worst nuisance plant. It 
also gave the red squirrel as an ally to mice 
in bark damage to trees, but long before 
then and repeatedly since, we have had 
plenty of proof that our No. 1 animal pest 
in the East is the gray squirrel. 

Although statistics are not so available 
on total losses, as they are with regard to 
rats, there is no doubt that unit for unit 
the rat would scarcely compete with the 
squirrels in its waking days. Only longer 
working hours and more rapid multiplica- 
tion favor the rat. 

One would expect a campaign of exter- 
mination long overdue by the long-suffer- 
ing growers of table corn, pears and desir- 
able nuts in small gardens and large estates. 
Shooting is the surest method for saving 
time and crops, traps and baits of many 
kinds having failed here. There are times 
when this must be done to save the crops. 
Trapping the squirrels alive and releasing 
them on another property seems to be the 
last word in the blitzing of the good neigh- 
bor policy. 

Even Kew Gardens in England seem to 
have been invaded since world war No. 1 
by the American gray squirrel, which has 
nearly exterminated the brown, less aggres- 
sive, native squirrel, and in the London 
parks, as here, their appetites recognize no 
rationing, bird eggs, buds, barks, young 
shoots, fruits, seeds and nuts being eaten. 

—William J. Ing. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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Some of the many articles which can be made from gourds. 


Gourds for a Year-Round Hobby— 


There are many interesting and useful articles into 
which they can be fashioned during Winter months 


GREAT amount of fascination can be 
derived from the growing of gourds 
for ornamental purposes. The gourd hobby 
is one which gives interest the year round, 
year in and year out and is not confined to 
those months when outdoor garden activi- 
ties are possible. When the Winter winds 
are howling, one may sit warm and cozy, 
searching the seed catalogues for the best 
varieties of gourds to grow. This is also a 
good time to read the authoritative litera- 
ture on the subject and there is much valu- 
able material available. 

For the beginner, Bulletin No. 356 of 
the University of Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Volume XXV, 
No. 2, Missouri Botanical Garden Bulle- 
tin will be helpful. The Gourd Society 
of America, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., has a very complete bibliography of 
gourd literature as well as books and pam- 
phlets on their cultivation and decoration 
which may be had for a nominal sum. 

In the Spring, the gardening part of the 


gourd hobby begins and for the next few 
months weeds and bugs occupy the spare 
time of the gourd enthusiast until the har- 
vest is made in the late Fall. Since it takes 
four to five months to grow the large hard 
shell gourds and an equal time to properly 
dry them for craft work, the best method 
is to raise the gourds one year and use them 
in craft work the next. In other words, 
have a supply of gourds raised the previous 
year always on hand to turn to when the 
weather is not suitable for outdoor activi- 
ties. There are several’ methods that dry the 
gourds in a very short time but the most 
common way is to allow the gourds to dry 
naturally and slowly in a cool, dry, well 
ventilated place until the seeds rattle. The 
gourds are then ready for the craftsman. 

If gourds are grown for Fall exhibition 
only, then the Cucurbita pepo known as 
the ornamental or soft shell gourds should 
be chosen. These are prized chiefly for 
their brilliant and striking color combina- 
tions. When properly treated with a-non- 





Courtesy Missouri Botanical Garden. 


Gourds come in a great variety of shapes and sizes. 
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bleaching disinfectant and a water base 
wax, they will hold their color for many 
months. 

Later, after they have dried out and lost 
their natural colors they may be dyed or 
painted and combined with the seed pods 
of baptisia, lotus, milkweed, pepper pods, 
and many others to make patio or charm 
strings. This custom has come down to us 
from the early Spaniards in California who 
considered it a necessity for such a charm 
string to be hung by the front door of the 
home to welcome the guests. 

If gourds are wanted for making into 
useful objects, the lagenarias or hard shell 
varieties should be grown. Some varieties 
best adapted for craft work are,—kettle or 
canteen, dipper both long and short handle, 
bottle both large and miniature, sugar 
trough, calabash and snake. 

The canteen gourd is ideal to make into 
sewing, jewel, button and candy boxes 
with or without cover, keyed so it fits only 
one way. From the large bottle gourds, 
flower containers, letter boxes, baskets and 
vases can be made and do not forget the 
bird houses made from this variety for the 
birds do like them so much. 

A few of the things that can be made 
from the miniature bottle gourds are: salt 
and pepper shakers, cups and saucers, can- 
dle holders, Christmas tree ornaments, etc. 
The sugar trough gourds make wonderful 
plates and trays by using only the bottoms 
of large gourds. Bowls, jardiniers, contain- 
Yers for various purposes are also made from 
this same variety. Gourd craft is limited 
only by one’s creative imagination. 

Right now gourds are becoming in- 
creasingly important in the war effort in 
connection with the rehabilitation work at 
our veterans’ hospitals. For the past year 
the Gourd Society of America has been co- 
operating with the Red Cross supplying. 
free of charge, gourd seeds and bulletins on 
their cultivation and decoration. Many 
leaders in charge of soldier rehabilitation 
recognize that gourds offer therapeutic 
benefits from both their horticultural and 
craft possibilities. 


—Sterling H. Pool, President 
The Gourd Society of America. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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A Flexible Freezing Program 


'HE Eastern States Co-operator reports 

that many of those who are studying 
the developments concerning processing 
and use of frozen foods reaffirm their be- 
lief that a combination of access to a com- 
munity locker plant and a moderate-size 
home or farm freezer constitutes nearly 
ideal facilities. 

This permits leaving to the locker 
plant’s service the more intricate phases of 
such things as meat processing and also 
lends to the arrangement a flexibility of 
space paid for according to the family’s 
needs from season to season and at the 
same time brings to the home the con- 
venience of having an extensive variety of 
foods handy to the housewife. 


Hormones Delay Flowering 


CCORDING to the News Letter of the 
Illinois State Horticultural Society, 
an interesting possible use of the hormone 
sprays, used to delay the drop of apples, is 
the retardation of the opening of buds of 
fruit trees and other plants. That they 
have such an effect when applied to fruit 
trees in the Summer previous to flowering 
is a recent discovery of the Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute for Plant Research. 

The greatest effect resulted where the 
hormone spray was applied in late July, 
sometimes delaying blossoming for 14 
days. Various practical uses for bud-retard- 
ing sprays are suggested in addition to its 
possible use on fruits. For example, the 
time of flowering of buds on ornamentals 
could be staggered on the same plant so as 
to extend the total period of flowering, 
and the lasting qualities of flowers might 
be extended by treatment at the proper 
time. 


The Vitamins in Cabbage 


LANT breeders of the U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture have selected 
strains of cabbage that compare favorably 
in vitamin C content with well-known 
fruit and vegetable sources of that vitamin. 
Thus vitamin content has become an ob- 
jective in cabbage breeding, along with 
such factors as hardiness, yield and disease 
resistance. As yet, seeds of these new strains 
of cabbage are not available. 


Larger Crops With Mulch 


C. SNYDER has reported in North and 

. South Dakota Horticulture that even 
in a wet year, mulching proved effective 
practice in the vegetable garden. The soil 
temperature was found to be uniform 
under the mulch, and often 10 degrees 
cooler. 
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Long season crops such as potatoes, 
celery, cucumber and tomatoes showed the 
greatest benefit from the use of the mulch. 
Flax straw proved superior to oat straw 
in all cases. Potato and cucumber yields 
were increased as much as 20 per cent and 
celery by 10 per cent. Tomato yields of 
No. 1 fruit were increased nearly 50 per 
cent with the Bounty variety. The tops 
stayed green longer, resulting in a much 
longer season and the fruits were clean. 


Dwarfing for Better Apples 


B. TUKEY of the New York Agri- 

. cultural Experiment Station reports 
that one of the interesting features of dwarf 
apple trees is the generally high quality of 
their fruit. Not only is the fruit usually 
of superior size and color for the variety, 
but it is also frequently better matured and 
of superior flavor. This is especially true of 
varieties of relatively long-growing season 
which do not mature well in northern sec- 
tions. For example, Jonathan and Grimes 
Golden are best suited to a longer growing 
season than western New York provides, 
and usually they do not develop the size 
and flavor that they do to the south. 

Yet on the Malling [X rootstocks, fruits 
of both of these varieties attain good size, 
characteristic attractive appearance, and 
excellent quality. Likewise, the Cox 
Orange becomes a delightful home-dessert 
apple — a fruit that more fruit lovers 
should know first hand. 


Packaging From Overseas 


ACKING material is often scarce where 

our servicemen are stationed overseas, 
so whatever can be found is used. Often 
this consists of seed cotton, rice straw and 
hulls or other plant fibers that may carry 
insect pests and plant diseases. Warnings 
are now being given that these packing 
materials should be burned at once. 
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Toughening a Watermelon 


LANT breeders at the New York ex- 

periment station are trying to develop 
a watermelon with all of the quality of the 
yellow-fleshed Honey Cream variety but 
with the additional feature of a rind tough 
enough to withstand shipment. The first 
move was to cross Honey Cream with Tom 
Watson—a variety of lower quality but 
possessing an exceedingly tough rind. 

To be sure of recovering all the desirable 
characters of Honey Cream, the breeding 
plan now followed after the cross is made, 
is to pick out the fruits with rind as tough 
as Tom Watson and cross them again to 
Honey Cream. If this procedure is re- 
peated about three times, the resulting 
melons will be almost identical with Honey 
Cream but will have tough rind. 

As can be seen in the accompanying 
photograph, the apparatus for testing 
toughness of rind works on the same 
principle as a nut cracker, with a plat- 
form scales under the melon to register the 
force applied. The upright plant has cleats 
attached at various heights so that the posi- 
tion of the lever can be adjusted to the size 
of the melon. Enough force to break any 
watermelon can be obtained by applying a 
relatively small force well out on the plank 
which serves as a lever. The amount of 
force applied to the melon is slowly in- 
creased until the point of breakage. 

The results so far show no relation be- 
tween size of fruits and the force required 
to break them. 


New Treatment for Lettuce 


HE Vegetable Research Committee of 

the American Seed Trade Association 
has announced a new method of treating 
lettuce seed with Thiourea. This method 
makes it easy to obtain normal germina- 
tion at temperatures so warm that un- 
treated seed will start hardly at all. 
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Testing the toughness of the rind of a watermelon. 
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GIVE A PLANT 
THIS CHRISTMAS 


Thomas J. Grey Company invite 
you to shop at their new store 
at 82 Summer St., Boston, Mass., 
where you will find a large 
assortment of fine flowering 
plants, Azaleas, Begonias, Poin- 
settias, and many others. Also, 
wreaths and door swacks that 
are different, birch candle hold- 
ers, table trees, dish gardens, 
and many other Christmas deco- 
rations and gifts. Cut flowers, 
bouquets, and corsages of un- 
usual design by an expert de- 
signer. Phone and mail orders 
promptly and carefully exe- 
cuted. We have a delivery 


service. Place your orders early 


at 
THOMAS J. GREY CO. 
> The Seedsmen and Florists 


82 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Phones HUBbard 0730-0731 








UNUSUAL 


GARDEN ACCESSORIES 





Lead Figures and Fountains 
Bird Baths — Bird Feeders 
Fireplace Tongs 
Wood Carriers 
Tile Tables — Wall Brackets 


Owing to uncertain supply 
No Catalogue 


THE GARDEN SHOP 
26 CHURCH ST. WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Tel. Wel. 1993 








WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 











BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 








READERS’ 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
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Name some trees and shrubs that do not 
react well to Fall transplanting. 

In northern gardens, magnolias, stone 
fruits, birches, althzas, ‘‘die-back’’ shrubs 
such as butterfly bush, callicarpa and vitex, 
and sometimes, maples and oaks, and others 
often fail to live when moved in Autumn. 
This is a complex question in that season, 
previous condition of culture and other 
factors all have a bearing on success or fail- 
ure of Autumn transplanting. 

* * * * 

The leaves of some Japanese maples turn 
green in Summer, while those of others re- 
main red. How can I be sure of getting a 
“red” one when buying? 

If the integrity and knowledge of the 
nurseryman is not to be relied upon—as it 
usually can be—the thing to do is select a 
satisfactory plant in the nursery in late 
Summer and have it transplanted the next 
Spring. 

. + * 

When is the proper time to remove the 
tops from asparagus plants? 

The job can be done any time after the 
tops die. It is important to delay cutting 
until the tops are dead. 

* * + * 

How can I control San Jose scale insects on 
fruit trees? 

The most common recommendation is 
the application of an oil spray while the 
trees are dormant. The directions supplied 
by the manufacturer should be followed. 
Information of perhaps greater local value 
can be supplied by the nearest state experi- 
ment station. 

* * . * 

What is the formula for a grocery store 
nutrient solution for the soil-less culture of 
plants? 

Dr. V. A. Tiedjens suggests the fol- 
lowing: 

Baking powder 
Saltpetre 
Epsom salts 


Household ammonia 
Water 


1 teaspoonful 
1 teaspoonful 
1 teaspoonful 
Y4 teaspoonful 


1 gallon 
* * * 


How should I go about sowing seeds of 
holly? * 

Remove the pulp and sow the seeds at 
once indoors. If numerous seeds are sown, 
enough will germinate to make a planting. 
Since the sexes occur in different plants, the 
seedlings will need to be grown to flower- 
ing size to determine which individuals 
will produce berries. 

. * . * 

How should a potted chrysanthemum be 
carried over Winter to await planting in the 
Spring? 

Cut off the flowering stems at ground 
level as soon as the blooms fade, place the 
pot in a cool but sunny window ledge and 
water only as needed. In Spring, each 
young shoot can be made into a cutting, or 
it can be removed as a division and re- 
potted. After propagation by one means 
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or the other, the old plant can be thrown 
away. 
* * * * 

Can wood ashes be substituted for coal 
cinders as a Winter cover for delphiniums? 

Probably not, because the only purpose 
of placing an inch or so of cinders over the 
crown of a delphinium in Winter is for 
the physical action of the gritty material 
in preventing late Winter or early Spring 
growth, or the protection of such growths. 
In most gardens, even this simple proce- 
dure is unnecessary. 

. . * * 

My violets have stopped producing showy 
blooms and are now forming seeds in flowers 
which do not open. What is wrong? 

Apparently, nothing is wrong. It is the 
natural habit of many species of Viola to 
have two kinds of flowers. Those formed 
early in the season have showy petals but 
form no seeds. Later in the season, seeds 
are formed in petal-less, closed (cleistoga- 
mous) flowers that often remain below the 
surface of the soil until ready to cast the 
seeds. 

* * * * 

Where can I find out about the vitamin and 

mineral content of edible native plants? 


Apparently, the research people have yet 
to analyze the lesser-known and little-used 
wild foods. This question is still open. 

* * * . 

Are roots of plants in porous clay pots 
better aerated than those in impervious con- 
tainers? 

Water is constantly moving out from 
the soil through the wall of a porous clay 
pot to be lost from the outer surface by 
evaporation. Asa result, air probably does 
not reach the roots through the pot wall. 
On the other hand, water loss by evapora- 
tion from the wall of an impervious pot is 
slight. Therefore, overwatering can more 
easily lead to waterlogging and lack of 
aération in a pot of the latter type. 


— 
—— 














Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 


We do not issue a catalog. 











Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 
TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 


Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 
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Specimen Plants for Immediate Effects 
FALL or SPRING PLANTING 
Complete Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 
WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown & Winter Streets 


Weston (Wel. 3431) Mass. 
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A GIFT—to make you 
acquainted with the 
wonder 3-in-1 Vegetable 


A new “greens” sensation! 
“Better than spinach” for flavor 
—for food value. Easier to 
grow; stands hot weather; a 
prolific producer all summer 
long. 


Use Tampala Like Spinach— 
Like Lettuce — Like Asparagus 


LIKE SPINACH! Gather branches 4 to 5 in. long, or even entire 
young plants. No need to bother picking individual leaves. Re- 
quires only 5 minutes to cook. LIKE LETTUCE! Pick young, 
tender leaves and make a delicious salad; or wilt them in the 
skillet with bacon fat. A new delight in flavor. LIKE ASPARA- 
GUS! Stems up to the size of the little finger may be separated 
from the leaves and cooked 8 to 10 minutes. The taste suggests 
artichokes. 


Burpee’s Tampala is a fast grower. Ready for cutting six 
weeks after planting. New shoots and leaves keep coming all 
summer. Tampala stands hot weather well; bears longer than 
spinach; produces more meals per plant; more protein, minerals, 
vitamin A. Write for FREE Tampala Seeds Today. 


gurpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 


a In SKiLig, 


"Ti eacon®™ 


gvE TIPS ¢, Full information about Burpee’s famous Flower and Vegetable Seeds. Pictures all 
Oy Xe leading varieties; many in color. Tells newest creations of Burpee’s scientists—more 
delicious, abundant vegetables for your garden—more lovely Flowers to make it 
colorful. For example, new Hybrid Vegetables and velvety-red Flash Marigold. 


“SPapaaus 











cree The paper shortage reduces our sup- 


5 H STRINGLESS : A 4 ef ply of Catalogs for 1945. Many who 
You ll Like «& ¥ = : wn ’ write late will be disappointed. As 
‘ : : long as the supply lasts Burpee’s 


Tampala \ e .. .-.- : ei ae ” Oa ; Seed Catalog will be mailed free 





and postpaid. We suggest you mail 
coupon or postcard TODAY. 


An entirely new and 
different “Greens” 
flavor. Not “tinny” 
like spinach and no 
“after-taste.” You 
will like it. Write for 
free seeds today, 
sending stamp for 
postage. 


Gift Offer Good 
Seeds FREE- Wide Joday/ For 30 Days 


Send name and address 
and enclose stamp for 
postage for regular 15c- 
packet of Burpee Tampala 
Seeds FREE. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


376 Burpee Bldg.., entiniemnenttie. 376 Burpee Bldg.. 
Phiiadelphia 32, Pa. write to Clinton, Iowa Clinton, Iowa 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 376 Burpee Bidg., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. (or) Clinton, Iowa 


Send Burpee’s Tampala Seeds, 15c-Pkt. free. 
(No. 1375). Enclosed is stamp for postage. 





CT Send Burpee’s 1945 Seed Catalog FREE 
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BOOKS FOR 
Christmas Gifts 


10,000 Garden Questions Answered by 
15 Experts, edited by F. F. Rockwell. 
$3.95 


Plants in the Home, by F. K. Balthis. 
$2.75 


Enjoy Your House Plants, by Dorothy 
H. Jenkins & Helen Van Pelt Wilson. 
$2.50 


Garden Islands of the Great East, by 
David Fairchild. $3.75 


Fruits for the Home Garden, by U. P. 
Hedrick. $3.00 


Stories and Legends of Garden Flowers, 
by Vernon Quinn. $2.50 


Spice Ho! a Story of Discovery, by 
Agnes Danforth Hewes. $1.75 


The Bed-Book of Eating and Drinking, 
by Richardson Wright. $2.50 


Gardening for Good Eating, by Helen 
M. Fox. $2.50 


Flower Arrangement in the Church, by 


Katharine Morrison McClinton. $1.50 


Herbs, How to Grow Them and How to 
hy Them, by Helen Noyes Webster. 
1.50 


The Lawn, How to Make It and How to 
Maintain It, by C. W. Parker. 80c 


Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 
Them, by J. H. Bissland. 80c 


These books may be ordered 
through 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 











Do Your House Plants Thrive? 


If not, or if you wish to learn 
about new plants and new 
methods, send for a copy of 
the bulletin issued by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society: 

** House Plants and How 

to Grow Them” 


Fully illustrated and 


very complete 


Price 35 cents 


Address - HORTICULTURE 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 














Extending the Garden Season — 


A discussion of some plants with which 
Dr. McFarland has been experimenting 


‘*T) REEZE HILL”’ has long desired to 
have something to see the year 
around, and I have made that desire known 
in many previous papers printed in Horti- 
culture. I am not in sympathy with any 
of the exclusive special flower groups, my 
bother in this direction having begun when 
I found a quite excellent woman gardener 
not very far away who had nothing but 
peonies. She made a grand collection of 
peonies and she had two or three weeks of 
bloom, after which her garden was dead. 
The immediate reason for these remarks 
at this time, even if they have all been made 
before, at least in part, was noticing as I 
left ‘Breeze Hill’ for my business office 
the real beauty of the driveway border after 
the third frost, because a considerable por- 
tion of it still held the rich green color on 
the large leaves of Rubus odoratus, given 
in ‘‘Standardized Plant Names” a designa- 
tion as Fragrant Thimbleberry. 

This is one of the brambles, of which 
America has many, including the tremen- 
dous blackberry family and other edible 
fruits which are not now my concern. To 
be sure, this R. odoratus plant has fruits 
which are edible if one is hungry enough, 
but my experience with them is that these 
fruits are so completely flat that it seems a 
waste of time even to try te eat them. They 
are good to look at, however, and the flow- 
ers which precede them are very good to 
look at, being broad and pink as produced 
at the proper Spring season. 

My plants of this Pennsylvania ‘‘flower- 
ing raspberry’, as we like to call it, came 
from the hills, where I had long observed 
it as loving half-shaded places. It grows in 
various parts of the “Breeze Hill’’ estate 
in almost entire shade, and when exposed 
to the sun as in the case which started these 
reflections it keeps to a very pleasing and 
uniform stature of a little less than three 
feet, joining pleasantly with the similar 
shrubs that are in this hard-luck driveway. 

Of course at ‘“Breeze Hill’ we have roses 
yet, even after the third frost, and I tend 
toward establishing a preference for those 
varieties which like to bloom into the Fall. 
Many of the very newest and most patented 
and high-priced do just this thing, which 
is nothing to their discredit. 

This is no place here to go into rose 
preferences, but I have before in these pages 
adverted to the really decorative quality of 
certain red-blooming hybrid teas which 
will maintain themselves in the edges of 
shrubbery, and even fight lilacs, forsythias 
and mockoranges for a place in the scanty 
sun. This season I have proved again that 
the difficult rose. The Doctor, is abun- 
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dantly able to take care of itself treated as 
a filler, and I am cherishing two great buds 
on a plant which comes to my chin in 
height and ought to bloom if we do not 
too soon have a true black frost. 

“Breeze Hill’ has been fond of chrysan- 
themums, because there were some old 
casual, persistent varieties there when we 
came 35 years ago. In the last dozen years 
that real chrysanthemum worker, Alex 
Cumming, Jr., has persisted in going after 
all the species that might give variation, 
and he has been getting earlier with his 
blooms, and also later with them. 

Now the main long border in the center 
garden still has a show of really pleasing 
flowers, in everything from pink to deep 
orange, of these hard-boiled varieties that 
only sniff at the white frost which occa- 
sionally sprinkles their beauty. I can com- 
mend to anyone who likes to extend the 
season all the newer chrysanthemums 
which are now extant, because most of 
them have used to advantage the blood of 
C. koreanum. 

I do not specify varieties, because I do 
think that this preference, as in so many 
parts of a garden, ought to be individual- 
ized from personal experience. I just do 
not know of any bad chrysanthemums 
offered by the careful breeders who now 
work with this ‘‘frost flower.” 

One thing at “Breeze Hill’ which is 
perhaps peculiar to the place is the succes- 
sion of hardy climbing roses, maintained 
on pipe posts which are joined in sym- 
metrical arches. We have found that the 
chrysanthemum is exactly the right thing 
to put rich-variety into this border, and it 
is a good-looking result that we have at- 
tained between the pipe posts. 

It will promptly appear that I am 
twanging the same old string again, which 

“is toward the individualizing of any gar- 
den, however small or however large. Fol- 
lowing that thought has led to the collect- 
ing of hollies, and the various members of 
the ilex family are richly in evidence now 
at Breeze Hill. Even the English holly has 
dignified itself with a few brilliant berries, 
and there is a most pleasing variety in the 
foliage and habit of all the various hollies 
I-can gather. These are already making the 
Winter picture, for when all the foliage is 
down and disposed of the holly green sug- 
gests not only Thanksgiving but Christ- 
mas. 

It seems worth while, therefore, to pro- 
pose that anyone collect hollies as he can, 
of all the species, in any season. The plant 
is not hard to move around and responds 
to shaping. With a little care as to getting 
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GLAD GIFT BOX 


Assorted colors of prize winning 
California Gladiolus in No. 1 size 
bulbs to produce large spikes of 
lovely flowers next Spring. 

Order the number of bulbs you 

4 wish sent and we will mail them 
<J postpaid (within continental U.S. 
A.) to arrive before Christmas. 
12 Bulbs $1.50; 25 Bulbs $3.00; 


3, 45 Bulbs $5.00; 100 Bulbs $10.00 


GIFT BOX 


These Christmas pack 
are in 2 assortments. 
named varieties of prize Oalifornia 
cut flower gladiolus and are sure 
rdener friends. 
Each variety will be separately 
labeled and they will be mailed to 
arrive before Christmas. 


30 Bulbs, 3 each of 10 Varieties 
$5.00 

60 Bulbs, 6 each of 10 Varieties 
$9.00 


What more suitable Holiday 
Gift for your Gardening Friends! 
Choose any number of bulbs you 
wish, give us the name and address 
to which they are to be mailed, 
include your GREETING CARDS 
and leave the rest to us. 






CHRISTMA 


Jae \y! 


a SUNSET LILY — Pardalinum Giganteum 
\ 






















Grows 5 to 7 feet high,  agemeee a brilliant array of 
orange-red blooms, beautifully marked with amber-brown 


dots. 
Large bulbs, 3 for $1.25; $4.25 per dozen 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
Advance Christmas Offer 


Year after year your Gardening Friends will continue 
to enjoy a gift of Tuberous Begonias. These gorgeous 
flowers are delightful pot or garden subjects; are easily 
grown and bloom all summer. Tubers are not ready for 
shipment until January. For a Ohristmas Gift, however, 
GREETING OARD with our letter 
and time of delivery. Reserve yours 
irections with tubers. 

Double Oamellia Flowered. Shades of apricot, orange, 
pink, » rose, salmon, yellow. 

Double Frilled. Assorted colors. 
Hanging Basket Type. Assorted colors. 


Large tubers, 2 for $1.00; $4.50 per dozen 


GLOXINIA Advance Christmas Offer 


These greenhouse or sun-room plants produce magnificent 
velvety blooms 4 to 6 inches in diameter in beautiful colors. 

Bul 6 are not ready for shipment until January, but on 
Gift orders we will send your GREETING CARD with our 
letter announcing the ft and stating when the bulbs 
will be sent. Cultural directions with tubers. 


Large Bulbs: Colors, Blue, Red, White 


4 for $2.00; $5.50 per dozen 
SEED and BULB CATALOG 


| | | | 
OQ Qa G) eC & illustrating many plants in color. 


California Seedsmen & Nurscrymcnh 2560 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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a proper division of the sexes and in the 
comforting knowledge that one male tree 
will shake out sufficient pollen to fertilize 
a whole harem of berry-bearing plants, 
many things can be done with hollies that 
ought to be done. 

I have found only one variety which 
really displeases me. It is a Burford varia- 
tion which is tremendously loaded with 
fruit, but that fruit is orange, as it was last 
year, and there is something totally incon- 
gruous about an orange color where it 
needs to be a red. This, however, is merely 
my own personal idiosyncrasy. 


Harrisburg, Pa. ——J. Horace McFarland. 


Passing of Louis V. Schmitt 


OUIS VICTOR SCHMITT, superin- 
tendent of Harvard’s Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., died Novem- 
ber 16, after an illness of only a few 
months. He had spent practically his 


—— 


whole life working for the Arnold Arbo-- 


retum. Over a long period of years he 
held different positions under the late 
Professor C. S. Sargent, and in 1927 was 
made superintendent, with full responsi- 
bility for the care and maintenance of the 
thousands of different trees and shrubs 
which were growing within the Arbore- 
tum’s 265 acres. Because of his wide 
knowledge of plants and his large circle 
of friends, his death will be deeply felt 
in horticultural circles throughout the 
country. 
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gional chairman of judging schools of the 
National Council. 
On Thursday morning, Mrs. Hazel P. 


Philadelphia Judging Course 
Garden Club Federation of Penn- 


sylvania, with the co-operation of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, will 
give a judging course January 17 and 18 
in the auditorium of the Strawbridge and 
Clothier Store, Philadelphia. It will be 
the first unit of the accredited course for 
judges according to the standards set by 
the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc., in that region. 

At 10 o'clock on Wednesday morning, 
P. J. McKenna, president of the Men’s 
Garden Club of New York, will discuss 
horticulture. In the afternoon there will 
be a lecture on flower show practice by 
Miss Anne B. Wertsner of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, who is re- 


Dunlop of Detroit, author of ‘‘Let’s Ar- 
range Flowers,”’ will talk on ‘Elements of 
Flower Arrangement’ and in the after- 
noon, there will be an optional examina- 
tion. 

A dinner will be given in connection 
with the course on Wednesday night at 
the Warwick Hotel with an entertainment 
and an illustrated talk on gardens. The 
charge for the course will be $6.00 for the 
two days, with a charge of $3.00 each for 
single lectures. Reservations for the dinner 
will, of course, be extra. Tickets and addi- 
tional information are available at the office 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


















— 
——— 


PRIZES FOR GARDEN CLUB YEAR BOOKS 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the best 1944-45 year book 

submitted by a garden club. It offers a second price of $25, a third prize of 
$10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is restricted to indi- 
vidual clubs; it does not apply to federations. No attempt is made to deftne the 
word “‘best.”” The judges will consider each year book submitted from all angles. 
Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry—these and other points will be 
factors in determining the decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with 
a small year book will not be discriminated against. There is one reservation, how- 
ever, Garden clubs which received prizes in 1944 will not be permitted to make 
entries in the 1945 competition. Y ear books to be entered in this competition must 
reach the office of Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on 
Be before October 1, 1945. 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


A beautiful sign for your home 
makes it easier for visitors to find 
your entrance. Experience a thrill 
yourself each time you see it. 
Makes a much-appreciated gift. 


Early American design. Extra 
heavy bracket, finished in black 
lacquer. Any name in white on 
both sides of rustic finished board. 


Size 12x18” $15.00 f£.0.b. Wheeling 
Size 14x22” 25.00 f.0.b. Wheeling 
White board with black letters, $3.00 extra 


New Catalog 100 attractive gifts — 
Weathervanes, Signs, Markers, 
Copper Lanterns, Foot Scrapers, 
etc. Write for copy. 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 


45 Milwaukee Ave., Wheeling, IL 











BULBS FOR INDOOR CULTURE 


NARCISSUS Paperwhite grandiflora. 
Strong bulbs. 90e dozen, $7 per 100. 
NARCISSUS Soleil d’or. Golden yel- 
low. $1.50 dozen, $11 per 100. 
NARCISSUS Canaliculatus. Dwarf, 
very fragrant. 15¢ each, $1.75 dozen. 
AMARYLLIS hybrids in several col- 
ors. 60¢, 75¢, $1 each. 
VELTHEIMIA viridifolia. Grand for 
house culture. 50¢, 75¢, $1 each. 





CHRISTMAS ROSES (Helleborus 
niger). Full of buds. $1, $2, $2.60, 
$3 each. 





We have some extra big Lilium 
Speciosum rubrums, $1.50, $2 each. 
These are very scarce and the bulbs 
are very fine. 


If wanted by mail enclose postage. 
Catalogues on request. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
$26 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 














Q| Special 
Christmas Offer 


HORTICULTURE makes it easy and in- 
expensive for its readers to give a practical 
Christmas gift to gardening friends which they 
will enjoy having during the year ahead. 


Coming to your friends (22 times a year) and 
packed with valuable gardening suggestions, 
HORTICULTURE gives these friends the 
better ‘“know how” for keeping quickly in- 


formed on all the latest developments. For this 
year-’round reminder of you, simply fill out.the Christmas Gift Sub- 
scription envelope in your November 15 issue. Don’t delay. Mail today. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER IN U. S. AND CANADA 


One subscription $1.50 a year—each additional subscription $1.00 
Foreign $2.50 a year 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 











CHRISTMAS GREENS 


(An Ideal Christmas Remembrance ) 


Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver and Green Fir, Leucothoe, Bayberry, etc. 
A generous box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length: 


15 sprays... .$1.65 25 sprays... .$1.95 35 sprays... .$2.50 
Postpaid in New England 
Outside of New England please add 25 cents for packing and postage. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 


, 
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Rudbeckia Triloba From Seed 


VERY useful and colorful plant for 

the perennial border, new to me and 

perhaps to others, is Rudbeckia triloba. 

Although it is a biennial, its habit of 

growth and masses of brown and yellow 

color in September make it associate well 
with the later-flowering perennials. 

Purely by chance in the Summer of 
1943 I discovered a lone plant of R. triloba 
growing by a brookside in the partial 
shade of a nearby willow. From a low 
mound of green three-lobed foliage grew a 
single stem about three and one-half feet 
tall. This central stalk was well furnished 
with ascending laterals starting about a 
foot above the ground, each lateral being 
12 to 15 inches long and bearing eight to 
12 small, golden-yellow flowers with typi- 
cal cone-shaped purple-brown centers. 

Believing that this would be an ideal 
plant to brighten a damp, partly shaded 
section of my perennial border with early 
Autumn bloom, I purchased some seeds of 
R. triloba and made two plantings. One 
was in a flat placed outdoors in late No- 
vember and left out over the Winter. These 
seeds showed almost perfect germination 
in the Spring, but none of the plants so 
produced bloomed this season. The second 
planting was in a pot indoors March 14. 
About half of the seeds sown indoors ger- 
minated within a period of eight to 21 
days and were transplanted into individual 
plant bands as soon as they had developed 
the second pair of true leaves. Later on, in 
May, they were set out in the perennial 
garden in groups of four about 10 inches 
apart. 

Two-thirds of the plants thus started in 
March bloomed in this their first season, 
the first flowers opening on August 27. By 
the middle of September, the plants were 
a solid mass of bloom, quite stealing the 
show from the heleniums which had been 
supplying the gold tints in the border up 
to that time. At the end of September 
some plants of R. triloba were bearing 
more than 200 individual flowers, many of 
which lasted well into October. 

For the gardener interested in creating a 
brilliant, appealing early Autumn picture, 
I suggest a planting of R. triloba flanked 
by blue or purple novi-belgi asters such as 
Gay Border Blue and Royal Blue, and faced 
down with the beautiful closed gentian 
(G. andrewsi). All are plants that will 
thrive in a moist location, and all will stand 
some shade although the asters need at 
least a half a day of full sun. 


—Garrison Lowe, Jr. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Silver-Leaved House Plant 


E foliage of this silvery little window 
plant, Kalanchoé tomentosa, is like mo- 
hair for texture, reminding one of coarse 
wool flannel. There is a frosty look to the 
long, narrow leaves which are slightly 
notched at the top and down an inch at 
each side, and here the leaves are edged with 
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rust color, which makes the plant very 
attractive. 

Sometimes red root-hairs spring from 
the stem, and, once in a while a new shoot 
will shoot forth half-way up the stem, this 
we cut off and pot up to make another 
plant. It flourishes here in full sun with 
little water, in a two and one-half inch clay 
pot set in a pale yellow jar. 


Marblehead, Mass. —Beatrice Haddrell. 


The Pennsylvania Society 


E annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society was held 
on November 15, at 3 p.m., in the Audi- 
torium of the Insurance Company of 
North America Building, with the presi- 
dent, Frederick C. Stout, in the chair. 
Announcement was made of the following 
elections to the Executive Council for the 
next three-year term (one-third of the 
council is elected each year): W. Atlee 
Burpee, Jr., Mrs. John B. Carson, Harold 
Graham, Mrs. J. Norman Henry, William 
L. McLean, Jr., Mrs. Alan H. Reed, Mrs. 
Walter King Sharpe (Chambersburg), 
Mrs. Irving Warner (Wilmington), and 
John C. Wister. 

Benjamin Rush, Jr., the treasurer, made 
the financial report for the year, stating that 
the budget had been balanced. 

John C. Wister, secretary, reviewed the 
activities of the year in his report, and was 
followed by the president who discussed 
the policy of the society and announced an 
important gift to the library—the collec- 
tion of gardening books of the late Mrs. 
Horatio Gates Lloyd, who was chairman 
of the library committee for many years. 
The books are the gift of Richard W. 
Lloyd and H. Gates Lloyd, Mrs. Lloyd’s 
sons. 

The special feature of the afternoon was 
a lecture on ‘‘Penn’s Woods—Then and 
Now,” by Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr., vice- 
provost ef the University of Pennsylvania 
and member of the Executive Council of 
the Seciety. One hundred forty-three mem- 
bers were present. 

—John C. Wister, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lettuce Grown in Minnesota 


REAT LAKES lettuce headed up very 
nicely for us this season; practically 
every plant made a good head, but an un- 
usually wet and hot July caused the heads 
to brown and rot. These plants were 
started from seed in a hotbed in early April 
and were transplanted into the vegetable 
garden in the middle of May, a foot apart. 
They transplant as easily as cabbage. 
Some seed was also thinly sown in the 
open garden in early May when other loose 
leaf lettuce was planted, and some in late 
Summer, being properly thinned to a good 
growing distance apart. None of these 
plants made heads. The hotbed or cold- 
frame method of starting plants seems to 


do best here in a normal Summer. 


or a —RMrs. R. J. Duncomb. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 








Garden Book for the South 


‘*The Niven Garden Book,’’ by L. A. Niven. 
Published by Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. Price 25 cents. 

Nearly a million farm families from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande look each 
month to see what Mr. Niven is planting 
and planning. These readers are delighted 
indeed that Mr. Niven has completed this 
new Niven garden book to take the place 
of the Massey garden book which was long 
so popular in the same area but now is 
largely out of date. 

Mr. Niven presents the entire subject of 
vegetable gardening in the South in slightly 
more than 100 pages, each crammed with 
information. In addition to vegetables, 
the subject of back-yard fruits and the cul- 
ture of herbs is included. Southern vege- 
table gardening is dealt with state by state, 
as well as month by month, including lists 
of free garden bulletins issued by the sev- 
eral states in which this book circulates. 


Botany of Aquatic Plants 


“Aquatic Plants of the United States,”’ by 
Walter Conrad Muenscher. Published by 
Comstock Publishing Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Price $5.00. 

This is an admirable piece of work and 
a noteworthy addition to botanical publi- 
cations. Very little about aquatic plants, 
viewed scientifically, is to be found be- 
tween covers in any library. This book 
provides a key to the families of aquatic 
plants, with maps for nearly every species 
indicating its distribution by states. 

The statement is made that aquatic 
plants are established more readily if the 
seeds are planted in the Spring, notwith- 












Y Wuite fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
70 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 
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Gifts That Delight 
BIRD LOVERS 











No 712 — SAWCO WINDOW 
FEEDER — With glass roof to en- 
courage a closer observation of win- 
ter birds. Admirable for shut-ins 
where long hours of the day may be 
spent in watching birds. 24 in. long, 
) 9 in. high, 8 in. deep. Selected sea- 
soned wood. $4.75. 


SAWCO WILD BIRD MIXTURE— 
One of the finest mixtures obtain- 
able. Nothing spared to make this 
attractive either in whole or part to 
all wild bird life. Lb. 25c, 5 Ibs. $1, 
25 Ibs. $4.50, 100 Ibs. $16. 


SAWCO SUET CAKES—Well bal- 
anced food of seeds, berries and fruit 
molded into pure wholesome beef 
suet. 30c each, 4 for $1. Green rust 
resistant wire holder for suet cakes, 
45c each, 3 for $1.25. 


WHAT BIRD IS THAT? by F. M. 
Chapman—A unique bird book show- 
ing not only color and chief mark- 
ings, but also arranges the birds 
according to season. Identification 
made easy, even for the beginner. 
Every land bird east of the Rocky 
Mountains (301 species in all) pic- 
tured. 134 pages. $2. 





Free on Request 
1945 SEED ANNUAL 
Complete 120-page Seed Catalog 
with 16 pages in color... featur- 
ing many new, high quality Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants introduced by 
us for the first time this year. 


Simp late 


132-138 Church St., Dept. HO 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Suburban Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Englewood, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 
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Tidewu-Joled BEGONIA 


DOUBLE CAMELLIA Flowering Type 


The most popular form, with flowers 5 to 8 inches 
across, resembling camellias. Colors: Red - Yellow 
White - Bronze - Salmon - Rose - Pink. 


FRILLED or FRINGED TYPE 


Large flowers beautifully frilled and ruffled at the 
edges. Colors: Red- Yellow - White - Bronze - 
Solmon - Rose - Pink. 


HANGING BASKET TYPE 


Trailing or hanging habit with great masses of 
bloom, ideal type for verandas and greenhouses 
Colors: Red - Pink - White - Yellow - Coral 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS — Box I11I5-H = Sacramento, Calif. 












LARGE TUBERS 
2 inches and up 
45c EACH 


5 for $2; 12 for $4 


Send for 
Seed & Bulb 
CATALOG 
illustrated 
in COLOR 
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Use TIP-ONS for Identification. At- 
tractive and useful in many ways; 
printed with your aame and ad- 
dress on high-grade gummed paper. 
They are neatly packed in three 
handy dispenser boxes of 190 each. 
300 white or assorted pastels for 
$1.00. “Flick Your Thumb—Out 
They Come.” No C. O. D.’s. 
Maiti Orders Filled Postpaid $1.00 


The Paul Revere Shop 
1782 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lexington 73, Mass. 















































\\| You can see everywhere how 


has 
{| affected Shade Trees. Feeding 
v4 and watering will help some of 
nM them; but any so far gone that 
they are dangerous should be 
\\{') scheduled for removal this 
i Winter. 

A 

il 

Ni 


4} the protracted drought 
l 





Manpower is still limited—but 
we will help you as much as 
‘| possible with future plans. 
i4/\] And that goes for our Land- 
¥ | scape Department, too. 





~~ 20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 











An Ideal Gift: 


FLORALIFE 


GIFT 
BOX 


Contains 15 colorful 
packets of FLORA- 
LIFE. Each packet 
treats 2 quarts of 
vase water. 


FLORALIFE doubles the life 
of cut flowers. Maintains fra- 
grance and color 5 to 10 days 
longer. No need to change ONLY ¢ | 
water: FLORALIFE keeps orig- Postp’d 
inal water sparkling fresh. Feeds flowers; 
buds open extra wide! Acts like magic. 
Fully guaranteed. Send $1 each for as 
many boxes as desired. 

FLORALIFE, Inc., 1433 §. Wabash Av., Chicago 





A $].50 
Value: 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 





standing that nature does most of its seed- 
ing in the Autumn. The seeds can be kept 
in a viable condition until planting time or 
even for several years if they are stored in 
water at or just above freezing tempera- 
ture. 

This book may not have a wide circu- 
lation but it will be of inestimable value to 
all persons interested in a scientific study 
of water plants. 


Color in Flower Borders 


“The Border in Colour,’’ by T. C. Mans- 
field. Published by E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., New York. Price $4.50. 

Mr. T. C. Mansfield, an English author 
writing under English conditions, describes 
the flowering border plants that are in gen- 
eral cultivation and are available to ama- 
teur and professional alike. He deals with 
all the essential factors for the efficient cul- 
tivation of the plants described and gives 
height, scope, and time of flowering of all 
the varieties listed. The book is illustrated 
with plates from natural color photo- 
graphs. 








THE NEW CATALOGUES 




















Champion Nurseries, Perry, Ohio, issue 
a worth-while circular dealing with fruit 
trees and grapes. The new early yellow 
Freestone peach Red Haven is given par- 
ticular prominence. Dwarf apples are also 
offered in variety. 


James I. Georgé & Son, Fairport, N. Y., 
are sending out a catalogue which will 
make the mouths of clematis lovers water. 
The pictures, some in color, are remark- 
ably authentic and the list of varieties is 
surprisingly comprehensive. There is also 
a chapter on clematis for pot culture which 
is very interesting. 


Stumpp & Walter Co., New York, N. Y., 
have a fascinating holiday catalogue which 
is not confined to horticultural material 
but lists many articles which are worth 
considering as Christmas gifts. In this list 
are many articles which make for good 
eating. Of course, Christmas wreaths and 
plants are included but there is a selection 
of scented geraniums, which plants are not 
too plentiful right now. 


The Tooles of Garry-Nee-Dule, Baraboo, 
Wisc., call their Fall and Winter catalogue 
“Herb Magic” and with good reason. This 
very unusual catalogue is filled with lists 
of prepared culinary herbs ready for use 
and with much valuable information for 


planting herbs and making herb teas and ™* 


vinegars, and about the ways to use herbs 
for fragrance. It is not the kind of cata- 
logue one often sees. 


New fuchsias in great variety are listed 
in a circular just issued by G. Niederholzer 
of 405 Collingwood Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. Mr. Niederholzer is a specialist and 
connoisseur and this list is made up of 
plants from his private hybridizing garden. 








OW TO MAKE FRIENDS ,-~ 
OF THE BIRDS SP 


Bring birds to your backyard by attracting them with 
Breck’s famous feeders, houses and foods. Send for 
free booklet today. Learn how you can have a bird 
symphony outside your window. 

SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’S 


490 


141 BRECK BLDG. 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 











CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Clarke’s Blend Pansy Seed. A mixture 
of our finest strains, blended for color, 
size and long blooming. pkt. $1.00 


Polyanthus Primrose Seed. Large flow- 
ers in beautiful shades from our best 


stock. pkt. $1.00 


Pacific Giant Delphinium Seed. Re- 
markably large flowered spikes in white, 
light and dark shades of blue. pkt. $1.00 


One pkt. each of the above $2.50 
Five complete sets $10.00 


Send your gift list with your remittance. 


We will enclose a special gift card and 
mail before Christmas. 


THE CLARKES 
CLACKAMAS OREGON 


ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our production 
capacity. We therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 








are, 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 


—DO YOU WONDER— 


Why chemical fertilizers have failed to work 
miracles? How you can eliminate bugs from 
your garden without spraying? Why your com- 
post heaps didn’t compost properly? Organic 
Gardening Magazine will give you an entirely 
new outlook. Full year’s subscription and 64- 
page book on “Compost,” all for $2.00. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 9-W, Emmaus, Pa. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


Massachusetts 

















WILD FLOWEBS and FERNS: Free Catalogue 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 





HAND FORGED IRON fireplace accessories, 
flowerpot stands and brackets, and unusual gifts 
Send for catalogue. Robert E. Tomb, Indiana, Pa. 





PECANS — Choice Louisiana Pecans, 5 lbs. for 
$2.50 prepaid. Louisiana Pecan Trees $1.50 
Edmond Riggs, St. Martinville, La 


OVER 200 VARIETIES HEMEROCALLIS: Col 
lected as a hobby. Reds, pinks, purples, bi-colors, 
etc., from prominent hybridizer:. Surplus plant 
list available. Sylvan Gardens, Route 8, Box 115-H, 
Portland, Ore. 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conser\ 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 











SHOPPING, Laundry Bags, Log Carriers, Garde: 
Aprons, Household Accessories, ete. Stamp for 
Illustrated Booklet. Fieldites, 43 Enterprise St., 
Brockton, Mass. 


FORCING ROOTS. For Winter. Forcing Witloof 
Chicory roots, $2.75—100. Eight year indoors 
forcing Asparagus roots, $2.00 dozen, $8.00—100 
Giant Rhubarb roots, forcing, $5.00 dozen. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. Root specialist for 
forty years. 


HELP WANTED 


WORKING GARDENER for flower gardens at 
institution near Boston. Good working conditions 
and permanent employment. Inquire before you 
hire out to someone else of Box PT, care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 











HORTICULTURE 








THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only 15 of the country’s 
48 states in which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is not represented 
by at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 


annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of ing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


Members also have the privilege of 

Secs for free information by the 

8 experts on any phase of gar- 

on making. For additional information 
address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





WINTER SERIES of LECTURES 


Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


First Two Lectures of Series 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6 


16:30 A.M. "Christmas Arrangements 
for the Home" 


(Illustrated) 
Anne B. Wertsner, Field Secretary 


2:30 P.M. “Global Christmases” 
(Demonstrated) 
Mrs. William G. Wheeler, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTION 
A Membership in the Society 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


Wednesday, December 20 


Greenhouse and Cold Frames 





Annual Dues — $3.00 











2:30 P.M. 


Flower Show and Lecture 


How to Use the Small 


By T. A. Weston 


Annual Membership: $10 


Professional Gardeners: $5 Annually 














FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


ay esse how $4.75 
Automatic 
Feeder ....... $2.25 
SPSS $1.75 
Squirrel Proof “ 
Safe” the oils 
Audubon Water 


Fountain ....$11.75 
Folder mailed on 
request 
Attractive Christmas 
Presents 


audubon workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


AMERICAN ARTICHOKES 


(non Starch Vegetable) 
Five pounds seed $2.25 including postage 
The only Jerusalem Artichoke seed 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Recipes and planting 
instructions supplied. 
ANTHONY ALPHONSE de BOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 


FOR WINTER SOWING 


You can sow seed of Eremurus, Lilium, Iris, 
Gentian, Helleborus and the like, any time 
that the ground thaws, right a to March. 
All these need winter’s cold for starting. 
Unique catalog. Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN NEW JERSEY 



































LECTURES 








| COMING EVENTS 


December 20. New York, N. Y. Flower 
Show and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. 


January 17. New York, N. Y. Flower Show 
and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. 

January 20. Boston, Mass. Meeting of the 
New England Rose Society and the New 
England members of the American Rose 
Society in Horticultural Hall. 


January 26-27. Boston, Mass. Camellia 
Show. Horticultural Hall. 


February 10-11. Savannah, Ga. Camellia 
Show. DeSota Hotel. 


February 21. New York, N. Y. Flower 
Show and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. 


March 10-17. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower 
Show. Horticultural Hall. 


March 15-16. New York, N. Y. Spring 
Flower Show. 598 Madison Avenue. 

March 19-24. Detroit, Mich. Michigan 
Flower Show sponsored by the Detroit 
Garden Center and given by the J. L. 
Hudson Company. 

March 25. Columbus, O. 100th Anni- 
versary of the Columbus Horticultural 
Society. 

May 16-17. New York, N. Y. Rock Garden 
and Flower Show under the auspices of 
The American Rock Garden Society and 
the Horticultural Society of New York. 


























AMARYLLIS 
GIANT AMERICAN HYBRIDS 


Will produce extra large richly 
colored blooms. 

Easily grown in the house and a 
splendid plant for the window 
garden. 

Mammoth Bulbs: 
90c each 3 for $2.55 
$9.60 dozen 


Cultural directions with every order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England's Leading Seed Store 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








PECANS 


CALIFORNIA'S FINEST—Very thin paper- 
shell pecans. Easily cracked between fingers. 
Self-releasing with no clinging bitter mem- 
brane. gg delicious flavor. Highly 
nutritious. Perfectly sealed by nature. eep 
indefinitely. Tree Ripened. Quality nuts for 
table use. None better. Grown on my own 
ranch here in Oalifornia. 
Ib. $2.90 5 Ib. $4.75 
All postpaid in 48 states 
Send check or money order to 


P. W. RHOADES 
Route 5, Box 183 Riverside, California 











Send for fre 


ec sample 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pe ncil markine: 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.B.H.S. 
Horticulturist 


ya Exquisitely ’ 
veined, 6 in. across. 
Glorious shades of Seartet, 
Pink, ete suned. Gpostal- 
a %e-Packet seeds for 10c, 


permanent 





Horticulture — Scenic — Travel — Historical 
Kodachrome Slides 
Full information en request 


| Box 26, Georgetown 
| Massachusetts 






Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


18 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


to get acquainted. Send dime today 
Spel ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
BSCE (27) $74 Burpee Balidina Ciinten: tows 





Mohonk Lake 
Ulster County, New York 














December 1], 1944 49] 














BRECK’S DELUXE SEED FEEDER 


Years of experience in feeding wild birds stand 
behind this new, hang-anywhere feeder . . . the 


ideal gift for a nature lover. Durably made. . 


Size 9” x 12” x 9’. Glass-enclosed, automatic 

% seed hopper with capacity about 3 $ 95 
Ibs. Roof ring for hanging. Stained 7 
brown. 2 for $5.50 


te 300 miles; beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 
‘O- 


pas apd > 






A Bird Haven... 
CHICKADEE DINER 


Favorite winter lunch counter for all small, 
friendly, clinging birds. 16” long. Hangs 
anywhere. 4 sides are crammed with 12 


paper-cupped Tid Bits (seeds, 
nuts, suet) plus 24 EXTRA ” $] 95 
TIDBITS for refilling. 

2 for $3.75 


EXTRA TIDBITS Box of 24 luscious 
Tidbits that birds love, $ 1.00; 3 boxes for 


Prepaid up to 300 miles; beyond 300 miles add 
10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 


Fireside Dreams begin with 
DRIFTWOOD GLOW 


Sprinkle this harmless powder on 
logs and watch long-lasting rainbow 
colors dance in the flames. Large 
10” canister. 


Postpaid $]00 3 for $2.85 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 











Like a Breath of a New England Forest .. . 


SCENT-O’-PINE CANDLES 


Bring the exhilarating fragrance of the North $]00 
Woods indoors with these pine-scented candies. 

3” diameter to burn for about 20 hours. Boxed in _ per pair 
pairs. Red or green. 3 prs. for $2.85 
Prepaid up to 300 miles; beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 


_ 3 for $2.85 
Certain to please Gardeners . . . 


BRECK’S NEW IMPROVED 
COMPLETE SEED STARTING KIT. 


Has 3 green 514” waterproof boxes and 9 seedling 
trays; fill of MICA-GRO for sure start and big root 
growth; booklet; 2 pkts. choice seeds. Waters from 
below. 


TRANSPLANTING BOXES 
that water from below 


Set of 6 trays, 11’ long with 66 
transplanting bands to grow 
seedlings on windowsill, $] 15 


3 sets (18 trays — 198 plant 





capacity ) $3.25 
Both above postpaid to Mississippi River; (west of Mississippi River, 
add 20% for postage) 









for Flower Lovers . . 


INDOOR BULB COLLECTION $195 


For fragrance and beauty through the winter months. A fine gift 
collection of easy-to-grow bulbs. Contains 4 Paper Whites, 
4 Chinese Sacred Lilies, 1 White Calla, 1 Golden Calla, 1 Jumbo 
Amaryllis. Selected cream-of-the-crop Breck Bulbs. Postpaid. 


ORDER BY MAIL 
135 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 























